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SEE REAL PROBE OF 
PHILADELPHIA LOSSES 


Agents Express Confidence in General 
Adjustment Bureau Committee of 
Three Underwriters 








RUMORS TO BE NAILED DOWN 





Robert R. Dearden Collecting Evidence 
Which May Show That Companies’ 
Interests Have Suffered 





Philadelphia, April 20—Insurance ag- 
ents here are frankly pleased with the 
appointment of the committee of the 
General Adjustment Bureau which is to 
investigate the loss adjustment situa- 
tion. It certainly needs investigating, 
and the fact that men of the rank of 
John B. Morton, chairman, of the Fire 
Association; Hugh R. Loudon, United 
States manager of the Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe, and Fred A. Hubbard, 
vice-president of the Hanover Fire, con- 
stitute the committee, is assurance that 
the job will be well done. It has been 
known for some time that the National 


Board of “Fire Underwriters’ arson 
squad has looked into some fires here, 
and no doubt it has already unearthed 


a number of interesting facts. All that 
the local agents here want is a com- 
plete probing in order to sift the great 
mass of rumors; to weed out crooked 
adjusters and others, if there be such, 
and to remove clouds of \suspicion 
which have rested on the heads of 
some figures in the local field. In fact, 
there is no doubt that some of the men 
around whom have centered various 
rumors will demand that their names 
be cleared. 
Stoumen’s Success and Personality 

It is known that a couple of these 
adjusters have already retained attor- 
neys and are prepared to fight anyone 
who casts unwarranted reflections upon 
them 

In the meantime, an eye-witness of 
the situation is Charles Stoumen, head 
of the Philadelphia Sa'tvage Company, 
a powerful local personality friend of 
many adjusters and a man who has 
come up from the bottom, winning suc- 
cess on the way until he now has a 
four-story warehouse for his salvage 
business. -—Some of Stoumen’s friends 
Say that he was formerly a boot-black. 
He graduated into the ranks of the auc- 
Uonecis and has been in the salvage 
business for some years. He has 


gradually built up a considerable staff, 
(Continued on page 20) 













































First British Insurance Office Established in United States in 1804 


-PHEENIX™ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY L™© OF LONDON 


(ESTABLISHED 1782) 


A Corporation which has stood the test of time! 
139 YEARS of successful business operation. World- 
wide interests. Absolute security. Excellent service 
and facilities. 


UNITED STATES HEAD OFFICE 
100 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


PERCIVAL BERESFORD, U. S. Manager 
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The General Offices of the 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd., of London 


and associated companies are now located at 
114 Fifth Ave., New York City 
(Telephone Chelsea 8670) 
New York City, Brooklyn, L. I. City, Automobile, Suburban, Brokerage 





& Service and Supply Departments will remain at 55 John Street 




















1867 1921 


THE 


EQUITABLE LIFE OF IOWA 


Results of 1920 


$254,538,407.00 of Insurance in Force 
$ 62,399,248.00 New Business in 1920 (paid for) 








Sixty-nine per cent of all business 
written since organization still in force. 








For information address: Home Office, Des Moines 
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FALLING PRICE LOSERS 
AND WINNERS REACHED 


Clever Life Insurance Arguments Pre- 
pared By Philip Burnet, President 
of Continental Life 











TWO FOLDERS SENT TO AGENTS 





What Increase of Income Means, Con- 
trasted to Significance of 
Falling Prices 





Philip Burnet, president of the Conti- 
nental Life, of Wilmington, Del., has 
prepared two little folders, one ad- 
dressed to the man who is losing by 
the steady fall of prices; the other to 
the man who is gaining. Each, of 
course, has a life insurance significance. 
One is called “The ‘Come-Back’ of the 
Salaried Man.” The other is “Riding 
Out the Storm of Falling Prices.” The 
text of both are reprinted herewith: 

The Man Losing By Falling Prices 

“Riding Out the Storm of Falling 
Prices”: 

The terrific drop in prices has caused 
a serious loss to nearly every farmer 
and business man in the entire coun- 
try. 

Many are so heavily in debt that 
they couldn’t possibly: pay if pressed 
to do so at once. 

Of course most of them will pul) 
through and get on their feet again— 
if they live long enough. 

But the estates of those who die now 
will be seriously impaired, many will be 
utterly bankrupt, and the family will 
be left without a penny. 

There is one sure way to prevent this 
—and for a trifling outlay. 

At the average age, temporary life 
insurance can be had for less than 1 
per cent a year—less than $10 for each 
$1,000. 


And for temporary purposes, it is 
just as good as the most expensive in- 
surance. 

The rate remains the same for ten 
years, and the buyer has the right 
within the first five years, to change 
the insurance, without medical exami- 
nation, for insurance on a permanent 
plan—and at the rate for his age at the 
present time. 

Furthermore, what he pays on the 
temporary insurance will be applied to- 
ward the payments on the permanent 
insurance. 


This plan-gives the man who is fac- 
ing a loss, a chance to protect his fam- 
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ily and his estate until he gets on his 
feet again—and at a trifling outlay. _ 

Then, when he gets straightened out, 
he can change the temporary insurance 

_ to a more permanent plan, get the ben- 
efit of the rate for his present age, and 
what he pays on the temporary insur- 
ance may be. used to help make the 
payments on the permanent insurance. 

Meanwhile, if he should die, the tem- 
porary insurance will supply the ready 
eash to pay off his debts, protect his 
estate, and make his family comfort- 
able. 

At the average age, a yearly payment 
of less than $50 will carry $5,000; $100, 
$10,000; $150, $15,000; $200, $20,000; 
$250, $25,000. 

Saving Money Without Missing It 


The man on a salary or other fixed 
income, now has the opportunity such 
as he never had before and may never 
have again. Because of the steady fall 
in the cost of living, he can save money 
now almost without missing it—with- 
out depriving himself of a single one 
of his present comforts or pleasures. 
He can keep right on with his pres- 
ent style of living. It will cost him 
less to do so, and the steadily increas- 
ing saving can be put away for a rainy 
day. - Never before has this been pos- 
sible. In the past, saving money meant 
reducing expenses by cutting down the 
style of living. But now, nothing need 
be sacrificed. Living may go on as 
usual, and as the cost falls a steadily 
increasing part of the income may be 
saved without missing it at all. 

Most men will let the opportunity 
slip away without realizing it. Living 
costs will not drop all at once; they 
will fall only gradually. And just as 
gradually the saving is likely to be 
absorbed by unnecessary expenditures. 
Everyone knows how an increase of in- 
come eases things up when it is first re- 
ceived. But in a mighty short time the 
larger income seems to go no further 
than it did before. 
quickly absorbed by extra expenditures 
which soon grow to be necessities. 

Because of the natural tendency to 
spend the entire income, no matter 
how large it grows, many prudent men 
make it a rule, when they receive an 
increase of income, to tie up at least 
half the increase in a way that forces 
them tu save it. 

One of the best ways to do that is to 
take enough life insurance to call for 
a yearly payment equal to the amount 
to be saved. 

Following this rule, the man on a 
fixed income should right now put at 
least 5 per cent of his total income into 
additional life insurance. 

He should save at least 5 per cent 
now, because living costs have already 
dropped more than twice as much, and 
will keep on dropping. Wholesale 
prices have fallen 40 per cent, are still 
falling, and retail prices are bound to 
follow. 

And as the cost of living continues to 
fall, still more life insurance may be 
taken, so that at least half of each drop 
will go into additional insurance. 

The man who puts at least 5 per 
cent of his income into additional in- 
surance right now, and takes still more 
as prices drop further, will make sure 
of saving at least half the benefit of the 
fall in the cost of living. 

But unless something of the kind is 
done, and done at once, the entire ben- 
efit is almost certain to be frittered 
away and lost. 

Living costs will fall onTy gradually, 
just as gradually expenses will increase, 
the gain will disappear, and no one wil! 
evur know what became of it. 

Bnt the careful man can make sure 
of saving a large part of that gain by 
tying it up in life insurance, provided 
he does so immediately—before he has 
a chance to spend it. 

What 5 Per Cent Will Do 

A saving of only 5 per cent of the 
income will carry, at the average age, 
life insurance equal to no less than 
two years’ income. . 

Thus, if the income is $5,000 a year, 


The increase is. 


American Central Life 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Bstablished 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address: 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 


a saving of 5 per cent or $250, will 
carry no less than $10,000 of life insur- 
auce— something less than $10,000 at 
ages above the average—but more than 
$10,000 at younger ages. 





BEST’S 1921 ANALYSIS 


Best’s “Analysis for 1921,” attractive- 
ly bound and printed, containing more 
than 790 pages, was issued this week. 
This valuable book is in such a com- 
pact form it can be carried in a waist- 
coat pocket. The purpose of the book 
is to supply accurate and readily ac- 
cessible information concerning pre- 
mium rates, cash values, group insur- 
ance, policy conditions, dividend illus- 
trations and many other subjects. The 
price of the book is $2. 





COLONEL JONES TO STAY 
R. G. Cholmeley-Jones -will continue 
as director of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance. 


INE years ago 15 per cent of 
our total licensed salesmen 
| were producing 80 per cent of the 
company’s business, while in-1920 
| approximately 75 per cent of our 
salesmen produced 86 per cent of 
the year’s business. 

| Better selective methods, a thor- 
| ough life insurance training, and 
more complete co-operation with 
our representatives have been 
I largely responsible for this im- 


i provement. 





| CO-OPERATION 


Our present plan gives to every 
man with whom we contract the 
advantage of a six weeks’ training 
course at the home office. i 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company | 








Women’s Place In 
British Insurance 


EDITH BEESLEY GIVES VIEWS 





Head of Women’s Department For 
British Company Says Insurance 
Offers Good Future 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 

London, April 10—An enterprising 
woman who is making a name for her- 
self in the British insurance world is 
Miss Edith Beesley, organizer and head 
of the women’s department of the 
Standard Life, with offices in Pall Mall. 

Miss Beesley began her insurance 
career in South Africa, and is familiar 
with life insurance in all its phases. 
Recently, when she had an urgent piece 
of business to transact she flew to Paris 
and the press of London gave a good 
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deal of space to pictures and accounts 
of her achievements. 

“The history of women in this branch 
of commercial life is a brief one,” ex. 
plained Miss Beesley when interviewed. 
“In fact previous to 1914 there were 
very few in responsible positions 
Usually they started out as agents on 
a commission basis only, without any 
sort of business training, as ‘outside 
workers, the ‘outside’ worker being dis. 
tinct from the ‘inside’ worker in that 
the whole of her time is devoted to op. 
taining proposals for insurance. Very 
little help was given them by the Com. 
pany’s officials. They just worked 
among their own friends and acquaint. 
ances, and those who were unable to 
complete fairly large policies quite 
soon, took up some other profession or 
married. 

Insurance as a Career 

“The war saw numbers of women ep. 
ter the ‘inside’ branch in positions of 
trust; one or two, who were qualified 
mathematicians even took the place of 
actuaries. This goes to prove that girls 
are justified in their demand for ad. 
vancement. With the exception of In- 
dustrial companies, who employed wo- 
men collectors, only a few were added 
to the ranks of ‘outside’ workers, 
These, however, occupied important 
positions and became inspectors, and, 
more important still, not only made 
good and stuck it out under war conidi- 
tions, but held on through the trying 
ordeal of demobilization, and are here 
today. The form of investment which 
I regard as an absolute necessity to all 
women, no matter what their profession 
may be, is an endowment pension 
scheme, which provides for a small 
amount at death and a larger amount 
of cash later on or a pension if desired. 
A banking account is, of course, an ex- 
cellent thing if you intend to draw upon 
it for some specific purpose such as a 
holiday, etc——but not for old age pro- 
vision. The trouble with a banking ac- 
count is that it does get drawn upon, 
and if you invest your money, and get 
6 per cent this interest is usually paid 
into the account and spent. 

“I wonder if professional and _ busi- 
ness women are aware that part-time 
work can be taken up in conjunction 
with a women’s department? It can also 
be taken up by those out of employ- 
ment—and in view of the large num- 
bers of women needing work at the 
moment this fact should be more wide- 
ly known, as it would be a means of 
helping many to tide over their present 
difficulties. 

“Quite a number in every branch of 
business and industry are employed by 
our department on this ‘part-time’ 
method. 

Prospect for Women 

“So far as the future of insurance 
women is concerned there is no over- 
crowding of the profession whatever, 
and many large companies are adding 
women’s sections to their previous busi- 
ness. Managers have appointed women 
to run these departments, and those 
who are already doing so have proved 
quite successful in bringing in  busi- 
ness. In my opinion the aim of these 
departments should not be to dea! sole 
ly with women’s business and women’s 
policies; it should include men agents 
and men’s policies as well. As regards 
the future the first step, of course, is to 
prove these women’s departments to be 
a permanent success, and, having done 


so, there is every reason to suppose that | 


the management of broad-minded and 
progressive offices would welcome wo 
men as branch managers if in posses- 
sion of the necessary qualifications.” 





CHALLIS RESIGNS 

Arthur H. Challis has resigned from 
the firm of Challis & Fischer, general 
agents in Peoria, Ill., for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual Life. Mr. Challis has not 
been in good health and he plans to 
move to the Pacific Coast where he 
will take up his residence in either 
Oregon or Washington. Chester 0. 
Fischer succeeds Mr. Challis in the 
general agency. 
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Forming Full-Time 
Agents’ Association 


gE. M. CARROLL IN NEW SCHEME 





Northwestern Mutual Agent Recently 
Resigned From Executive Commit- 
tee of Life Underwriters’ Ass’n. 





Following the resignation of E. M. 
Carroll, of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life, from the executive committee of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York, it is stated that a movement 
is under way to form a full-time agents’ 
association, with Mr. Carroll as one of 
the leading organizers. 

In order to be a member an agent 
must have been in the business a cer- 
tain number of years; he must not be 
a general agent; he must have written 
a certain amount of business each year. 

“It will be very interesting to exam- 
ine the qualifications of the members 


when announced to see how many of 
the leading life insurance agents in 
New York are eligible, and to see 
whether people will join on account of 
their qualifications or on account of 
the object to be attained,” said a local 
insurance man. “For instance, take the 
qualification ‘no general agent admit- 
ted. What does that mean? Do they 
suspect every general agent or only 
most general agents? If a general ag- 
ent believes his particular function is 
to promote the interests of the agents 
from whom he receives business, and 
we will say for the purpose of argu- 
ment the agents are eligible to member- 
ship, what can their objection be to 
such a general agent? If they will not 
admit a general agent because he re- 
ceives more commission than the sub 
agent ordinarily does, then would the 
sub agent become ineligible if the gen- 
eral agent should give him all of his 
commissions first year and renewals? 

“There is undoubtedly a demand for 
some such organization as the new one 
proposed. Its plans are going to be 
looked over very carefully and if at all 
liberal there will be many who will 
apvly for membership if it turns out to 
be a human organization and not a 
theoretical one.” 





LINK BANKS AND INSURANCE 

Philadelphia, April 21.—The first step 
in a move that will have as its culmina- 
tion the bringing about of a closer 
spirit between the banks and life insur- 
ance men will be inaugurated at to- 
day’s luncheon of the Philadelphia Life 
Underwriters’ Association at the Hotel 
Adelphia. 

President Arthur D. Murphy, in close- 
ly studying the various angles that the 
association should engage in actively, 
was struck with the need of educating 
the banker towards the value of life 
insurance—from a practical business 
standpoint. 

As a result, today’s luncheon will 
have as its theme “Life Insurance as 
Viewed by a Commercial Bank.” Vice- 
President and Credit Manager Albert 
M. Hogg, of the Corn Exchange Bank, 
of this city, will be the speaker on that 
subject. In addition, Mr. Murphy wrote 
each member of the association, invit- 
ing them to bring their pet bankers to 
the luncheon. 





LINCOLN NATIONAL JOINS 


The Lincoln National Life, of Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has been elected as the 
forty-ninth member of the A'ssociation 
of Life Insurance Presidents. The 
Lincoln National Life began business in 
September, 1905. Its president is Sam- 
uel M. Foster. Its admitted assets on 
December 31, 1919, were $8,056,747, and 
its insurance in force on that date 
amounted to $109,233,744. 
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The Prudential 


Insurance . Company 


of America 





FORREST F. DRYDEN 
President 


HOME OFFICE 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 





Newark, N. J. 








New Endowment 
Policy at Age 65 


ISSUED BY EQUITABLE, IOWA 





Only on Select Lives in Amounts of 
$5,000 or Over; Its 
Provisions 





The Equitable of Iowa has issued a 
new income endowment at age 65 pol- 
icy. It is a guaranteed non-participat- 
ing life insurance policy. This policy 
is issued only on select lives in amounts 
of $5,000 or over, with disability pro- 
vision. The double indemnity provision 
may be added at the discretion of the 
insured. 

The policy provides an income of $10 
a month for each $1,000 of the face of 
the policy commencing on the policy an- 
niversary nearest the sixty-fifth birth- 
day and payable for 10 years certain 
and so long thereafter as the insured 
shall live. 

The face value or the cash value if it 
exceeds the face value, will be paid to 
the beneficiary if the insured dies be- 
fore age 65. 

If the insured becomes disabled be- 
fore the policy anniversary nearest his 
sixty-fifth birthday the Company will 
waive payment of premiums and will 
pay a disability income of $10 a month 
for each $1,000 of the original sum in- 
sured without any reduction from the 
amount payable at death or maturity, 
until the policy anniversary nearest 
age 65 at which date the income from 
the policy will begin. 

At the age of 35 an annual payment 
of $325.80 to age 65 will provide for the 
following: 

(a) A monthly income of $100 com- 
mencing at age 65 and payable as long 
as the insured is living, but in no event 
will less than 120 such payments be 
made. (b) Commencing immediately 
upon receipt of proofs of total and per- 
manent disability and continuing during 
such disability to age 65 when the ben- 
efits under (a) commence; and in addi- 
tion waiving all further premiums fall- 
ing due. 





OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 

The General Security and Agency 
Company of Philadelphia is opening an 
office in Chicago, for both life and dis- 
ability business, which is in charge of 
President F. W. Ford and occupies the 
entire ground floor of the American 
Bankers Life Building. On May 1 the 
company will open an office at Kansas 
City, Mo., which will be in charge of 
Secretary R. L. Gardner. The home 
office at Philadelphia is conducted by 
Vice-President C. J. Ford. 

President Ford states that the com- 
pany’s life business for the first three 
months of 1921 is fully 50 per cent 
larger than for the corresponding per- 
iod of 1920, and that the business of 
the accident branch for the first quarter 
is more than double that for the same 
time last year. 





Miss Helen P. Goodwin, who has done 
good work for the Pennsylvania Insur- 
ance Federation, has gone with the 
publicity department of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life, the manager of 
which is Henry H. Putnam. Miss Good- 
win was formerly with the “American 
Agency Bulletin,” the organ of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
of which organization she was assistant 
secretary. She has a large acquaint- 
ance with insurance agents in all parts 
of this country. As a farewell testi- 
monial of her services and friendship 
her desk at the Insurance Federation 
was decorated by her associates with 
patriotic colors and American beauty 
roses. Secretary G. R. Dette, on be- 
half of the Federation, in an appropriate 
resolution which was artistically framed 
and decorated, expressed appreciation 
of her services and wished her health 
and happiness. 
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Founded 1865 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


(Pennsylvania) 





“Tantamount to a Sight Draft” 


A Provident Long Endowment is not only payable immedi- 
ately should the insured die; if he lives to the maturing date 
specified in the policy, it is tantamount to a sight draft. 




















Business Life Insurance 
As a Stabilizing Factor 








By W. M. HORNER, Minneapolis 
































Warren M. Horner, formerly one of 
the most prominent life insurance gen- 
eral agents in America, but who left in- 
surance about a year ago to go ito an- 
other line of business, delivered this ad- 
dress before the St. Paul Underwriters’ 
Association a few days ago: 

You will see the application of this 
story in that business life insurance, 
in its fundamental relations to industry 
and as an established practice, has now 
gone beyond the juvenile stage and has 
reached a period of manhood and stal- 
wartness in the life insurance world. 
In fact, you have so many capable prac- 
titioners within your own organization, 
and the idea has so permeated the 
public mind in recent years, that it is 
difficult to add anything of value to the 
subject at this time; and the temer- 
ity I feel is only overcome by the de- 
sire to co-operate with a former asso- 
ciate, your President, whom I hold in 
high regard, and the added pleasure 
of renewing acquaintance with mem- 
bers of the life insurance fraternity in 
the city of St. Paul. 

In the long, pleasurable years spent 
in the life insurance business, much of 
my time and effort was devoted to pro- 
mulgating the idea of business life 
insurance and in creating that kind of 
coverage. 

Critical Period 

For about twelve months now, during 
a very critical period in the life of 
trade, my activities have been wholly 
centered outside the life insurance busi- 
ness, giving advantage of the viewpoint 
of an insurance advocate and, as a lay- 
man, of the other side -of the picture. 
Acquaintance with the reverse side of 
the picture has greatly added to theo- 
retical convictions worked out as a 
practitioner. As the best evidence of 


this fact, I can state to you that busi- 
ness life insurance has been taken out 
in the two enterprises in which I am 
engaged,—one as. a controlling stock- 
holder and the other as a minority 





stockholder,—and in one, Group life in- 
surance has been purchased and addi- 
tional Personal life insurance bought 
for business reasons, 


Credit Factor 

The mere fact that all modern bank- 
ing institutions call for the amount of 
business and personal life insurance 
purchased by borrowers shows that the 
earrying of such form of insurance 
does add to the credit of individuals, 
co-partnerships and corporations. In 
the book, “Training for a Life Insur- 
ance Agent” under the chapter “Busi- 
ness Life Insurance,” there are twelve 
reasons stated in support of this mod- 
ern practice, one of which is “Credit”; 
credit to a business during the life of 
the individual or individuals insured; 
credit for the business at the time of 
death of these individuals; and also 
mention of the efficacy of creating a 
sinking fund interwoven with the pro- 
tection feature through writing a stand- 
ard form of policy for Business life in- 
surance, which creates an additional 
cash reserve in the business with pay- 
ment of each premium,—and it is a 
self-evident fact to any intelligent bank- 
er or business man that a reserve so 
created stabilizes the business and “per 
se” stabilizes credit. 

It is a well-known axiom that one 
whose efforts in early life are fraught 
with industry and accomplishment is 
safeguarded against the uncertainties of 
middle life and old age. In other words, 
one who strives with industry and fore- 
sight in early years when, he does not 
want to work, will not have to work in 
later life when he may have the desire 
but not the ability. 

Two Classes of Business Concerns 

The foregoing thought is directed to 
the idea that business concerns are di- 
vided into two classes; those who, be- 
cause of satisfactory conditions in the 
present, are not impelled to avail them- 
Business life insurance, and those who 











selves of the opportunities afforded by 
actually need it but even though con- 
vinced of its necessity, feel the hard- 
ship of an immediate outlay therefor. 
The taking of protection in the latter 
class is essential and in the former, 
very advisable, as against a time when 
they may, possibly, have merged into 
the latter class. There is nothing that 
a business man ever wants or must 
have in his business but what, by the 
exercise of farsightedness, he should 
obtain before the acute necessity arises. 
This is true of buildings, equipment and 
money, Or money’s equivalent, credit. 

Many of the best business friends I 
have are men with whom I have no 
personal association but for whom I 
wrote policies, in past years, of large 
amounts on forms which created sub- 
stantial reserves. In more than one 
instance, these policies, by their exist- 
ence, have served as “minute men” in 
business in stabilizing credit and in the 
actual use of the sinking fund ~- factor. 
It is not overdrawing the situation to 
say that they have been actual life- 
savers in some cases. 

Every man and woman either knows 
or can ascertain the severity of the 
panic of 1907. You who were engaged 
in businegs at that time will recall that 
the bottom seemed to have dropped out 
of everything. You could not get your 
own money out of the banks and many 
communities were discharging debts 
by clearing-house certificates. You also 
know that money poured into the ar- 
teries of trade through the medium of 
life insurance loans played a large part 
in minimizing the effect of that panic 
and in shortening its duration. More- 
over, agents who had the vision at that 
time in regard to the value of life in- 
surance as stabilizing credit, saw their 
opportunity, picked individual concerns 
which, they knew, while sound, were 
under conditions of stress, presented 
the- idea and secured, as a result, in- 
creased commissions over normal times 
and satisfaction of work well done. 

Educative Phases 

The practical and ethical methods of 
procedure in writing life insurance of 
any kind, especially Business life in- 
surance, in its rightful accomplishment, 
demand the highest intellectual and 
professional attainments. Remember 
that the pioneering which your life in- 
surance representatives have done in 








THE MOST VALUABLE POLICY FOR YOU 


Mr. Agent, is to write your prospect in the Company writin 
the most valuable policy for the insured. 
Secure prompt action in the 


INSURANCE com 
WILLIAM N. COMPTON, General Agent 
Metropolitan District 
St. Paul Bldg., 220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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establishing the practice of bu S$ 
life insurance not only has renicred 
the business world a tremendous = ery- 
ice but has had a very wholesome and 
enhancing effect in its educative pro. 
cesses in permitting the agent t rk 
in a more fertile field and to ¢ 7 
receptive entree to places and ler 
conditions where he was received only 
on sufferance before. 

Enormous advantage has been e2ained 
by agents in the opportunity to create 


coverage with additional commis-ions 
therefrom by realizing that the method 
of presentation as disclosed on my 


chart can be very effectively used, not 
only in presenting business insurance 
but in creating additional Persona! in- 
surance to meet credit demands upon 
individuals, as well as adding to their 
insurance line for dependents and in 
making provision for the inheritance 
tax. 
What Insurance Is 

When engaged with you as a fel'ow 
practitioner, -I characterized the busi- 
ness at one time as follows: 

“As an institution for systematic 
thrift, as a means of preventing want 
and pauperism, as a medium of safe. 
guarding the home and old age, as an 
equalizing force in business, and as a 
leveller of human affairs, sound Life 
Insurance stands as a great bulwark 
to mankind.” 

Today my views are the same with 
added emphasis. Any strictures passed 
upon the business were not directed at 
its fundamentals but were concerned 
with its superficialities. Therefore, 
you will understand that I consider you 
men and women and others engaged in 
the same work over the country as 


playing a very important part in the 
world’s work at this time. You are 
vitally interested in the present slowing 


down of industry and depression of 
credits. The reasons are palpable. At 
any rate you have the facts and not 
the reasons to discuss. The facts are 
that the depression is here, but for- 
tunately, the economic resources, man 
power and banking machinery of the 


country are amply able to cope with the 
situation, notwithstanding the ecnor- ° 
mous additional strain put upon them 
due to the war aftermath. 
The menace right now to indusiries 


of this country and a normal resunip- 
(Continued on page 8) 








Seventy Successful Years 


The year 1921 marks the seventieth anniversary of our incorpora- 
tion. Ever since 1851 this Company has been furnishing unexcelled life 
insurance protection at a low net cost. The $728,000,000 now in force 
shows that the public appreciates the perfect service and square dealing 
it has always received from the Massachusetts Mutual. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 
Incorporated 1851 














Confidence - Ability - Service 


The Splendid Record of the Past Year is a Challenge that will 
be met by every Fearless Agent who Grasps the Fact that 
Nothing can Defeat Diligent and Honest Toil. 


1921 Will Reward Workers, but not Shirkers 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
87 Milk Street, Boston 


Seventy-seven Years of Faithful Service 
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87 Years Old And 
Still on the Job 


j. F. ATKINSON A PHILOSOPHER 











Northwestern Mutual Life General 
Agent Was Forty-Seven Years Old 
When He Entered Insurance 





It took some violent interpositions of 
providence to turn James F. Atkinson, 


Brooklyn’s eighty-seven-year-old general 
agent who is still on the job, into a 
life iusurance man, and he didn’t yield 


to its urgings until forty-seven years of 

age, but when he did he got his feet 

firmly on the uphill road that leads to 
ress. 

: Ter) ips one reason why his early 
strugzic with life insurance was a hard 
one is the same that accounts for the 

: solidity of the foundation on which he 

has built his general agency of the 

f Northwestern Mutual. He didn’t go 

into it crying the old competitive slogan 

' of “Look out for No. 1 and the Devil 
take the hindmost.” 

When ushered in to see William F. At- 
kinson, the veteran’s son and partner, 
visitors are apt still to express a pref- 
erence to do business with his father. 

“| have been advised to come and 

| consult with the old gentleman about 

é my life insurance,” was the sample 

statement made by one woman client 

recently. “A mutual friend told me he 
always looks after the interests of his 

, customers more closely than he does 

his own.” 

Which is the Golden Rule, pure and 

simple. And Mr. Atkinson is a delib- 

erate exponent of that rule as the only 
one that will yield satisfactory and en- 
during results in business life, as all 
his agents and many clients can, and do 
testify. From the first he has firmly 
believed that life insurance is of great- 
er benefit to the insured than to the 
man who writes the policy and he has 
carried his Presbyterian conscience, 
quickened each Sabbath in the church 
which he serves as elder, clear and 
active throughout every business week. 

However, even the most insistent cus- 
tomers are soon convinced that William 

F. is a true chip of the old block and 

allow him to take the active part in 

any insurance matter they may be in- 
terested in. Now from very modest be- 
ginnings this general agency for Brook- 
lyn and Long Island has steadily grown 
until at its highest peak last year it 
shows a total of $4,140,000, an increase 
over the previous year of $858,000. That 
this is not a fluke is indicated by the 
fact that the present year so far has 
been running better than any except 

1920, and last January’s record showed 

an increase over January of 1920 and 

that of February almost equal to last 
year’s corresponding month. In fact 
the indications are that 1921 may yet 
prove the banner year. 

This record of success is the more 





remarkable when it is realized that 
James Ford Atkinson was forty-seven 
years old when he turned from an en- 


tirely different line to insurance, and 
that he had not even had any exper- 
lence as a salesman. But he has upset 
more theories than that of Osler and 
More adages than “old dogs can’t be 
taught new tricks.” 
Served in Civil War 
Mr. Atkinson was born at Rochester, 


N. Y., April 10, 1834. After service in 
the Civil War he took Horace Greeley’s 
advice and went west, being then 
about thirty years old.’ He engaged in 
the manufacture of furniture in Wis- 
Consin .nd stuck at it until forty-seven, 
~orat wiped out several times. 


was burned out, once his fac- 
tory was blown away by a hurricane; 
and again he was washed out by a 
a Jt was after these buffetings that 
€ decided providence was pointing the 
Way to life insurance as a method of 
Service to others and as a means of 


Providing for his wife and four small 
children. ; 











Through the counsel of an old friend, 
Arthur Ives, then general agent for the 
Provident for New York, Mr. Atkinson 
took up life insurance work in 1881. 
He was appointed general agent for 
Illinois for the Provident, in partner- 
ship with A. J. Flitcraft, now editor of 
an insurance publication. In 1883 he 
transferred his allegiance to the North- 
western Mutual Life, first serving as 
agent in Chicago and, in April, 1885, 
obtaining the position he has held ever 
since, that of general agent for Brook- 
lyn and Long Island. 

He is the oldest general agent for the 
Northwestern in point of years and 
there are only two others who have 
been in the service as long as he. 
William F. Atkinson, his only son, en- 
tered the general agency as partner in 
August, 1908. . 

On Mr. Atkinson’s eightieth birthday 
the agents in the Brooklyn office inaug- 
urated the custom of giving a luncheon 
on his birthday, which has proved the 
most interesting social function of the 
agency’s year ever since. At the last 
one, held at the Crescent Athletic Club, 
thirty-four were present and tributes of 
a particularly appreciative character 
were paid. 

Easy to Write Today 


When this veteran hears agents com- 
plain of conditions today he says he 
wonders what they would have done 
if they were confronted with difficul- 
ties such as were met when he en- 
tered the business forty years ago. In 
those days practically every man had 
to be convinced that life insurance was 
worth while, whereas now agents will 
not even argue with such cranky folk. 

Then $20,000 was regarded as an un- 
usually large policy while today men of 

rerage salaries expect to carry that 
much. Assessment insurance was then 
all the rage. He has seen the fraternals 
get their bumps. 

As to the future Mr. Atkinson is an 
optimist. He is just as keenly interest- 
ed in the affairs of the agency and in 
conditions throughout the country at 
large as ever. It is to this optimism, 
and still more perhaps to a very vital 
interest in the boys of Brooklyn, that he 
owes the buoyancy that keeps him 
young in spirit and hence in bodily 
vigor. For years Mr. Atkinson, who is 
an elder of the Memorial Presbyterian 
Church of Brooklyn, taught and other- 
wise assisted in a mission in Twenty- 
fourth Street. 

From this mission have gone forth 
into the world a number of boys who 
have made their mark in the profes- 
sions and in public service, thanks to 
college educations which such friends 
as Mr. Atkinson assisted them in obtain- 
ing. 

He believes the chances in the life 
insurance business are as good now as 
in any time in the past. He expects to 
see Many more years of development. 
Still in good health, in the habit of 
walking at least a mile and a half on 
his way to the office from his home at 
196 Berkeley Place, with blood pressure 
that would pass any company in the 
country, there appears no reason why 
he should think otherwise. 





DETROIT LIFE GOING STRONG 





New Business Increasing Although Com- 
pany Operates Only In 
One State 


The record of the Detroit Life Insur- 
ance Company indicates that there is 
no diminution in the demand for life 
insurance in Michigan. Written busi- 
ness for the first quarter of this year 
was $1,480,139, and the March produc- 
tion was $1,025,000. The total business 
in force on April 1 amounted to $22,- 
741,303. 

President M. E. O’Brien of the com- 
pany believes that the record of con- 
tinued success in writing life insurance 
is due partly to the change for the 
better in general business conditions in 
Michigan, as well as to the efficiency of 
his organization. 




















THREE RULES: 





The Northwestern Mutual Life Inaurance 

















Company was the pioneer in establishing 














rules to protect itself and its agents 
against evils which demoralized the business. 

For twenty-seven years it has enforced a stringent Anti- 
Rebate Rule. 

For twenty-three years it has observed a No-Brokerage Rule 
which prohibits the acceptance of business from, or the pay- 
ment of commissions to, ‘other than an agent of the company. 
Exception only is made in the case of legitimate surplus 
business and then only from a licensed agent of another 
company upon an anti-rebate agreement from him. 

For more than twenty-eight years it has adhered to its 
present Civil Service Rule which provides that all appoint- 
ments to general agencies shall be made from those already 
connected with the company and otherwise qualified. 

To the literal enforcement of these rules is attributed, in 
large part, the success, high character and the loyalty of the 
agency force of 





The 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

















New York Life Insurance Co. 


(Incorporated under the laws of the State of New York) 
346 & 348 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


Income, 1920 
Tai «5 a 6 5.0 gute wh ktcks's oon duke kai ak Sais 0 eee $142,672,244 








i Men, | Sdbibhens bin vwccckeeectuctcdd penmasel 44,335,004 
SY ‘Lo. 7... s scat Wa anit Kuehn bwandbeesvhcaasal 6,782,885 
BORE FRIIS 2 . oc cncacd epetpbasanedsccccdcvecccvcces $193,790,133 
Paid Policy-holders, 1920 
© 5... s a ccwatals wate Site Peditetadih 00.05 0 0'cp'n oak $35,036,558 
IES 2.5... 5c steahhoueach meen As 6 v.cdescwnnme vod 24,399,171 
De ie Gane sce oc maven ET SE ee ee eee 31,981,555 
Surrender Values, etc....... LadiedlGiniWiel 064 cdeshabcecbud 23,432,313 
er I ssc enweadobenescvews $114,849,597 
ee ee mee Bh Bai ed ss 0 ds'n din coccbcocodecee $693,979,400 
Admitted Assets, January 1, 1921.................2-00-- $966,664,397 
Legal. Liabilities, January 1, 1921..................++: $841,255,357 
Reserve for Dividends and Other Purposes............. $125,409,040 
Insurance in Force, January 1, 1921..................++ $3,537,298,756 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
LAWRENCE F. ABBOTT WILLARD V. KING 
ALFRED L. AIKEN DARWIN P. KINGSLEY 
JOHN E, ANDRUS RICHARD I. MANNING 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS di JOHN G, MILBURN 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
GEORGE B. CORTELYOU FRANK PRESBREY 
OHN_ H. FINLEY OHN J. PULLEYN 
AVID R. FRANCIS LEMING H. REVELL 
A. BARTON HEPBURN EORGE M. REYNOLDS 
MYRON T. HERRI ELBRIDGE G. SNO 
GRANGER A. HOLLISTER HIRAM R. STEELE 
ALBA B. JOHNSON SCAR S. STRAUS 


Oo 
S. DAVIES WARFIELD 
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Progress of the Equitable 
























































NEW FEATURES INTRODUCED IN A- DECADE 
Group Life Insurance Non-Cancellable Accident 
Group Disability Insurance and Health Insurance 
Safety Inspections for Groups Premium Waiver Clause 
Home Purchase Insurance ' Disability Income Clause 
Refund and Cash Refund Annuity Double Indemnity Provision 
Income Bonds for Old Age Excess Interest Dividends 
New Convertible Policy Post Mortem Dividend 
Corporate Policy Endowment Conversion Privilege 
Endowment Annuity at 65 Educational Fund Agreement 
Liberty Bond Policy Salary Continuance Agreement 
u Retirement Annuity Free Health Examinations 
New Survivorship Annuity Special Training for Agents 
| INSURANCE PROTECTION 
THAT THAT 
INSURES PROTECTS 
5 
| 
nM 
h GROWTH IN A DECADE 
r 1920 1910 Increase 
uF Outstanding Insurance Dec. 31st. $2,656,524,071  $1,347,158,692 $1,309,366,279 
New Insurance................. 520,559,921 107,965,091 421,594,830 
Asses HOG. 318. eS. 627,141,737 492,197,585 134,044,152 
Liabilities Dec. 31st............ 539,140,795 409,538,600 129,602,195 
Premium Income............... 05,354,787 53,160,164 42,194,623 
Pn Total Income.:.....:.......... 132,156,942 76,289,493 55,867,449 
Payments to Policyholders...... 72,683,550 53,119,670 19,563,880 











THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 


120 Broadway New York 
W. A. DAY, President 
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War Risk Bureau 
Announces Dividends 


NOT LESS THAN $1 A THOUSAND 





Policies in Foree Two Years on Anni- 
yersary Date in 1921, Receive 
Two Yearly Dividends 





Secretary Mellon announced this 
week a dividend on Government life 
insurance of not less than $1 per $1,000 
of insurance. 

The dividend, it was explained, will 
be paid in cash on the $706,391,000 of 
permanent converted insurance, for 
which earnings totaling $1,030,016 have 
peen apportioned. In addition to the 
permanent insurance, the secretary 
added, out of the $40,000,000,000 written 
py the Government upon the lives of 
soldiers, sailors and marines during the 
war, there was in effect December 31 
last $3,352,360,500 of war-time insur- 


nce. 
3 Policies that have been in force two 
years, he said, on the anniversary date 
in 1921 will receive the amount of two 
yearly dividends, and policies in force 
for one year on that date will receive 
one yearly dividend. 





AMICABLE LIFE WINS 

The Court of Civil Appeals, Austin, 
Texas, handed down a decision of much 
importance to Texas life insurance 
companies when Associate Justice John 
W. Brady ruled last week that the Ami- 
cable Life Insurance Company was not 
liable for any personal property tax for 
1919. The city of Waco, Texas, claimed 
that the company had $906,050 of gov- 
ernment bonds and certificates which 
were taxable. 

Under Article 4, 764, revised statutes 
of Texas, the value of the reserve shall 
be deducted from the total assets sub- 
ject to taxation. So the city claimed 
that if the reserve were exempted, the 
bonds and certificates should be taxed. 
The courts ruled to the contrary. Under 
the article mentioned above, the value 
of real estate shall be deducted from 
taxable assets. Therefore, the court 
held that with the securities, the re- 
serve, and the real estate exempt the 
Amicable owed no personal property 
tax for 1919. 


Sup’t Phillips Scores 
An Unjust Attack 


DEFENDS NEW YORK COMPANIES 





Circulars Had Been Issued By “New 
York Policyholders Union” About 
Russian Assets 





At the Insurance Commissioners’ Con- 
vention in New York this week Super- 
intendent Phillips called the attention 
of the committee to circulars issued by 
the American Policyholders’ Union in 
which rabid attacks were made on life 
insurance companies, particularly some 
New York companies, and in which 
severe criticisms were indulged in re- 
garding the elimination of the Russian 
business of American companies. The 
statements made in the circular were 
considered so at variance with the 
facts it was decided the whole matter 
wasn’t worthy of serious consideration. 

Superintendent Harty, of Missouri, 
brought to the attention of the members 
of the committee the unusual examina- 
tion activities undertaken in his State 
by representatives of the Arizona de- 
partment. He stated that three exam- 
iners from Arizona are now in Missouri 
seeking to examine all the companies of 
that State which transact business in 
Arizona, even those whose examination 
has just been completed by the Missouri 
department. He stated that these ex- 
aminers had told his deputy that they 
had a year’s examination work ahead 
of them, and from this he understood 
that they intended to extend their ac- 
tivities into other States. After some 
discussion of the attitude of the Ari- 
zona department in this matter it was 
decided that Mr. Harty will take up 
with the Arizona department the ques- 
tion of proceeding along the lines of the 
National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners in the matter of company 
examinations. 





Superintendent of Agencies “Mose” 
Hopkins. of the Philadelphia Life is in 
jubilant mood. The field force much 


more than made good their promises to 
write at least two millions of new busi- 
ness in March—President’s month. The 
examined business produced during the 
month amounted to $2,089,000. 














period. 
tionary period. 
ability. 


anniversary. 


the insuring public. 











Improved Disability Provision 
Claim may be made as soon as disability occurs—no p.obationary 
Payments begin immediately on approval of claim—no proba- 
Monthly payments, lifelong, conditioned on permanence of dis- 
Immediate waiver of future premiums—no waiting until next 
Full amount of insurance paid when insured dies, without deduc- 


tion for disability payments or for premiums waived. 


This new disability provision brings the service of America’s old- 
est legal reserve life insurance company still closer to the needs of 


For terms to producing Agents address 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 














PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 

If xou are interested making a manent connection with an estab- 

lshed company with a progreaive management tnd) an Unequalad A Ris hy 
Address, PERMANENT, 

Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 105 William Street, New York City 














HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 
INCORPORATED 1999 


PROTECTION FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
issues all 
ba ~f- 4 medern forms of policy contracts from age 3 months 
INDUSTRIAL POLICIES are in full immediate benefit from date ef issue. 
ORDINARY POLICIES contain a valuable Disability clause and are quar- 
anteed by State Endorsement. 
GOOD CONTRACTS FOR LIVE AGENTS 
£xecutive offices No. SOG Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

BASIL S. WALSH, President JOSEPH L. DURKIN, Secretary JOHN J. GALLAGHER, Treasurer 




















The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
Paid Life Insurance for year 1920 over $35,000,000.00 


Life, Accident, and Health Insurance 
Low Guaranteed Rates 























Security Mutual Agents are successful 
WHY? 


The reasons are many 
First —Our rates are right 
Second—Our policies are attractive 
Third —Our Company is reliable 
Fourth—Our agents have our co-operation 
We can give good men good territory 
If you are interested, address 
C. H. Jackson, Supt. of Agencies 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


























SPECIAL COMBINATION POLICY 


with multiple benefits and unique excess interest dividends (simon pure 
dividends), has seemed to afford no possibilities for improvement and 
yet ways have been found recently to invest that policy with a brand 
new dress that makes it even more salable than before. It is the policy 
9 that enables those world records for growth to be shattered 
y the 


INTERNATIONAL LIFE OF ST. LOUIS 






























THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


of WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


Now operating in 22 states and the District of 
Columbia—through its loyal and efficient agency corps 
produced in 1920—its 75th Anniversary Year—the 
largest amount of paid business in the history of the 
Company. ; 

In every department the Company experienced its 
“most successful year. 


B. H. WRIGHT, President D. W. CARTER, Secretary 
STEPHEN IRELAND, Superintendent of Agencies 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GETTERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 











In my lifetime I have 

What Do You heard many men speak 

Call an of opportunity. A few 

Opportunity? wrongly associated it 

with good fortune or 

good luck. I have read some very fine 

definitions of this wonder-word. It has 

been the subject of many splendid 

speeches; authors have written abun- 
dantly about it in prose and poetry. 

You have said, “I wish I had an op- 
portunity.” 

But I am wondering what you call an 
opportunity. 

Opportunity, I believe, is usually a 
recognition of worth. 

The biggest opportunity that can 
ever come to you will never be any 
bigger than your preparation—your 
worth-whileness. 

If you are not worth considering, op- 
portunity won’t give you a thought. 

The biggest job of all the big jobs 
open and filled in the last twenty-four 
hours would have been an opportunity 
for you—if you had been prepared. 

And I am not the one who believes 
that opportunity knocks but once. 

The hundreds of opportunities which 
are here to-day will come again to-mor- 
row— 

—if you are prepared. 

But you can be sure they will never 
be found cn the doorsteps of worthless 
prospects—men who are not ready. 

Opportunity seeks and finds only 
those who have paid the price of pre- 
paration. She does not pick men as 
you pick a number from a lottery; 
neither does she cover up what she has 
to offer. Her gifts are an open book— 
yours from which to chose. 

Pick the thing you want, and get 
ready for it. Opportunities do not 
come except that you attract them. 
There is one sure way to increase 
your powers of attraction. 

And bear in mind that the biggest 
opportunity that can ever come to you 
will never be greater than your prepar- 
ation.—J. G. Chapline, President LaSalle 
Extension University. 

* + s 

The twenty-year endow- 
ment policy protects the 
dependents of the in- 
sured during the endow- 
ment. period and pro- 
vides a competence for the insured at 
the end of the period, says The Pruden- 
tial. 

The twenty-year endowment furnishes 
a good means for regular saving and is 
an easy and certain way in contrast 
with haphazard methods. The young 
man who wants to lay aside for a rainy 
day is compelled by endowment insur- 
ance to save, and when the check for 
the endowment is handed to him, he 
will in 99 cases out of 100 regret that 
he was not influenced to take more in- 
surance at the start. 

The twenty-year endowment is also 

especialiy valuable to women. The busi- 
ness woman or the teacher who wants 
to systematically set aside so much 
-every year as an investment that will 
surely benefit her in old age will find 
that the twenty-year endowment espe- 
cially fits her case. 
' The twenty-year endowment contains 
all the provisions of regular Ordinary 
policies, and for a small extra charge 
the continuous disability income pro- 
vision will be included. Cash or pre- 
mium loans, paid-up policy or cash sur- 
render value will be granted at the end 
of two years, instead of three, as is the 
case with life and limited-payment life 
policies. 

Some people will argue that they can 


The Twenty- 
Year Endow- 
ment Policy 


save regularly, but there is always an — 


if present—if they will, if they live. 


This uncertainty is a factor we can not 
dispose of with a wave of the hand. 
Let’s look at the matter in connection 
with endowment insurance. A man 
aged 35 can purchase a twenty-year en- 
dowment for $1,000 for an annual pre- 
mium of $46.42. If he dies at the end 
of the first policy year, the return on 
the premium paid will be about 2,054 
per cent. If he dies at the end of the 
fifth year, the return will be about 53% 
per cent on the premiums paid. If he 
dies at the end of the tenth year, the 
return will be about 13% per cent on 
the premiums paid and if he dies at the 
end of the fifteenth year, the return will 
be 4% per cent, so that whether a man 
dies or lives, endowment insurance is 
a profitable investment. The foregoing 
percentages are, of course, increased, 
when dividends are taken into consid- 
eration. 


A young man of fifteen may take out 
a twenty-year endowment for $2,000, 
for an annual premium of $88.16 (not 
quite $1.70 a week), with the intention 
of investing the money later on. At 35, 
when the endowment matures, he will, 


_ho doubt, be married and will wish to 


carry more insurance for the benefit of 
his family. He can invest his $2,000 in 
a safe bond, paying 6 per cent per an- 
num, and this will give him $120. This 
sum will at his then age pay for $3,500 
twenty-payment life insurance. His 
$2,000 will be safely invested and he 
will be carrying the twenty-payment life 
policy without dipping down into his 
pocket. Get this idea before your 
young-men prospects. 

There are big possibilities bound up 
in your twenty-year endowment policy. 
There are lots of people who look upon 
endowment insurance as the only sav- 
ing method they have. Read up on the 
twenty-year endowment. 

J ca 

Sell group insurance (or 
Insurethe wholesale if the group is 
Newspaper less than fifty) to the 
Group newspapers. It pays, says 
the Travelers. Sam J. 
Wheaton, Jr., district agent at Savan- 
nah, Ga., placed a Travelers group pol- 
icy on the employes of the “Savannah 

Morning News.” 

When tiie second death claim was re- 
cently paid, by the usual quick method 
which the company follows on all group 
certificates, F. G. Bell, president and 
manager of the paper, not only acknowl- 
edged the service with an excellent 
letter which Mr. Wheaton can use in 
soliciting but donated a half page ad- 
vertisement and ran an interesting 
article in the news columns. 


Issues the most liberal forms of 
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rdinary 
$50,000.60, and Industrial Policies from $12.50 to $1,000.00 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1919: 


Capital and Surplus. .........000cccsecevcccoes 
IRUUSERES ER WURCO. .. eos. cow ceecccccccecees 
Payments to. Policyholders.................... 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization........................ 23,840,173 


JOHN G. WALKER, President. 
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Policies from $1,000.00 <» 














Back in the olden days donations of 
advertising space were more common 
than they are now. Today, with the 
high cost of paper, high printers’ wages 
and five times as much news as any 
paper can print, donations are few and 
far between. The government was the 
beneficiary of donations during the 
Liberty Loan campaigns because the 
publishers were stirred with patriotism. 








WM. HORNER TALKS ABOUT 
BUSINESS INSURANCE 


(Continued from page. 4) 

tion of trade is idle gossip about panic 
and disruption ahead, which exists only 
in the minds of those individuals who 
are naturally possessed of more cow- 
ardice than foresight, and by such 
members of society who in normal 
times are only mediocre and who cover 
up their lack of capacity, enterprise 
and industry by unduly emphasizing 
present conditions and predicting an on- 
coming conflagration which will never 
occur. 

Past history of all depressions or 
panics proves conc'usively that direful 
predictions and doleful dispositions of 
the incompetent and the idle were 
never warranted by present or ultimate 
conditions. 

Experience in the hard school of the 
four preceding panics, coming in cycles 
of seven years from 1893, shows that 
while they presented unsurmountable 
obstacles, they gave opportunities for 
the capable and alert to create other 
avenues for sales in the present, which 
resulted, when more advantageous con- 
ditions prevailed, in building a broader 
and better foundation for a future sup- 
erstructure. 

Life insurance agents everywhere re- 
sponded nobly and rendered heroic 
service during the war. They have 
presented to them by the war after- 
math an opportunity again to respond 
to a call to arms in behalf of the public 
weal, in acting, as they go about their 
work, as constructive media in preach- 
ing encouragement and confidence, and 
in actually helping to bridge the situa- 
tion by their own accomplishment. 





The Atlantic Life, of Richmond, has 
purchased the ten-story building of the 
Chamber of Commerce in that city for 
home office purposes. The price paid 
was $350,000. 
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Home Life Answers 
Three Questions 


LOANS IN EXTENDED PEiiop 





When Corporation Borrows at Ban}: for 
Business Purposes is Premiu», 
Deductible From Tax? 





In the Home Life’s April Question 
Box, published in the Company’s paper 
for agents, these questions are asked 
and answered: 


_Q. If the insured with a loan against 
his policy lapses and the contract is 
carried under Automatic Extended In. 
surance, can he repay the loan during 
the period of the extended insurance? 
; A. Technically there is no loan exist- 
ing against the policy after it lapses and 
is carried under extended insurance. 
The loan is deducted from the cash 
value upon lapse and the equity i ap- 
plied to purchase Term insurance. 
Therefore the insured cannot repay the 
loan which existed at the time of lapse, 

On the other hand, the insured upon 
furnishing evidence of insurability may 
reinstate»his contract and take advan- 
tage of the loan value available in the 
reinstated policy. 


Q. A corporation borrows money at 
the bank for business purposes and 
as a part of the collateral is required 
to deposit a life insurance policy. Can 
the premium paid by the corporation on 
such a policy be deducted from its in- 
come in determining the amount which 
the corporation must pay in Income 
and Excess Profits Taxes? 


A. A ruling has just been issued by 
the Internal Revenue Bureau stating 
that the premium on such a_ policy 
may not be deducted from the corpora- 


tion’s income. 

Q. If the insured under our new Dis- 
ability B suffers injuries in an automo- 
hile accident which totally disables 
him so that he is unable to perform any 
gainful occupation for a period of elev- 
en months is he entitled to any income 
or waiver of premium? 

A. Our new agreement provides that 
such total disability as described above 
shall be presumed by the Company to 
be permanent if it exists continuously 


for a period of six months. In conse- 
quence, the insured in the above in- 
stance would be entitled to the income 


for the five succeeding months after 
the first six, and also would be entitled 
to a waiver of any premiums that came 
due while the income was being paid. 

Q. If a policy containing Disability 
B is issued on an interim is the insured 
fully covered if he becomes totally and 
permanently disabled before the end 


. of the interim period? 


A. A special interim premium is 
charged when the policy contains dis- 
ability benefits, and in consequenc > the 
insured is fully protected shouii he 
become permanently and totally dis- 
abled during the period of the interim. 





Manager Richard W. Brooks «‘ates 
that unsettled financial conditions did 
not interfere with March being ove of 
the biggest months in new pai’ for 
business written since he took c!arge 
of the Philadelphia office of the Royal 
Union Mutual Life in June, 1917. The 
total exceeded $200,000, of which sum 
$129,000 was personal production. 
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Pauper Burials and 


Interment of the Dead 


in the Large Cities 





By DR. FREDERICK L. HOFFMAN, Third Vice-President of 
. The Prudential 


This unusually interesting address, of vital value to insurance agents, was deliv- 
d by Dr. Hoffman before the National Conference of Social Work at Atlantic City. 
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The burial of the poor in large cities 
is a social and economic problem of the 
first importance, which has thus far re- 
ceived only fragmentary attention on 
the part of those qualified to give the 
subject expert consideration. No sys- 
tematic inquiry into the whole question 
of interment or the disposal of the 
dead in modern towns and communities 
seems to have been made by a compe- 
tent authority. The most recent con- 
tribution to the subject is a brief dis- 

‘on of the disposal of the dead by 
Sohn 'B. Huber, M. D., in the Third Edi- 
tion of the Reference Handbook of the 
Medical Sciences, which includes a his- 
torical introduction on burial customs 
and which refers to the funeral cere- 
monies of ancient Greece as being: at- 
tended with great pomp,” and reli- 
giously practised.” In continuation it 


is said that 

Immediately a person died a piece of, money, 
with which to pay the passage to eternity, was 
put into the mouth. The body was — 
and anointed with perfumed oil. It was t ve 
robed in the finest white Pe ag while the 
head was crowned with flowets. The cotnse 
was then exposed at the main door of the 
house; precious vases. to be buried with it, 
were placed by the side of the bier; and near- 


e put a cake made of honey and a ves- 
sel of v Live! in which the friends and assist- 
ants could purify their hands. Relatives sur- 
' | the death-bed, all in deep sorrow. The 
hody was either buried or cremated, for both 
methods existed among the Crocke—cremation 
being probably given the preference. In the 
Iliad not only the dead. but animals, slaves 


and captives were also burned, as when Pa- 
troclus was cremated, The buried were placed 
in coffins of various shapes, mostly. earthen- 
ware. Interments took place outside city walls, 
as burials in the center of the town were con- 
sidered a danger to the living. Herein the 
Greeks were very much wisef than many a 


modern community. Mortuary banquets were 
the prevailing custom, and superb monuments 


were often erected over the site of burial, To- 
day such architecture is reduplicated in most 
of owr cemeteries. As among the Egyptians, 
criminals and paupers were thrown into special 
excavations; our potter’s fields ate-\a modern 
refinement of this custom. 


The custom of funerals and burial ob- 
servances can be traced by an unbro- 
ken chain of evidence to remote an- 
tiquity, even antedating the historic 
period. The Egyptians, whose civiliza- 
tion has not been excelled by that of 
any other people, honored the dead 
more than they did the living. In the 
Egyptian Rooms of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art of the City of New York 
may be seen at this day the preserved 
evidences of a former civilization chief- 
ly concerned, apparently, with the hon- 
ering of the dead. The coffins of the 
Middle Kingdom, the Empire and the 
Roman Period are, in some c?ses at 
least, magnificent specimens of the fine 
arts, proving conclusively the disregard 
of all economy and experse in funera” 
observances. 

Funeral Contrast 

Contrasting the past with the pres- 
ent, there has evidently been substan- 
tial progress in the direction of econ- 
omy in funeral observances. Not even 
kings and the highest dignitaries of the 
church are today bur’ed with the pomp 
and the waste common to an earlier 
period. But custom, which is the source 
a8 Well as the strength of the law, con- 
tinues to demand expenditures in be- 
half of the dead which frequently ex- 
ceed a rightful regard to the needs of 
the living. Those who think lightly of 
custom and its significance to the liv- 
ig may be reminded of the words of 
Lord Bryce that “Law everywhere be- 
gins with custom” and that “Many of 
the customs which form law are con- 


cerned with worship because the rel‘- 
tions they regulate are relations de- 
pending upon religion.” No customs 
of any people are more deep'y rooted 
than those which have to do with the 
interment or disposal of the dead. In 
the words of Sir James Macintosh, “The 
desire to honor the dead is one of the 
safeguards of morality,’ and only the 
superficially informed sociologist or 
economist can possibly make light of 
the universal desire on the part of the 
rich and the poor, the educated and the 
ignorant, to provide for the dead what 
is termed “a decent funeral.” Burial 
customs have virtually the sanction of 
law, and they are deeply rooted in long- 
continued, everyday usage. The law of 
burial includes the right to possession 
of the dead body; the disposal of the 
body by will; the bequest of the body 
for anatomical or other scientific pur- 
poses, and finally, liability for the fu- 
neral expenses and the right, subject to 
Statutory restrictions, of the removal of 
the body after interment, and the moda- 
ern, though as yet more or less restrict- 
ed, method of cremation. 


Law of Burial or Interment 


According to the law of burial as it 
applies to the practise of civilized com- 
munities at the present time, 

No, burial is lawful unless made in con- 
formity with the local regulations; and when 
a dead body has been found it cannot law- 
fully be buried until the coroner has holden an 
inquest over it. * * he leaving unburied 
the corpse of a person for whom the defendant 
is bound to provide Christian burial, as a wife 
or child, is an indictable misdemeanor, if he 
is shown to have been of ability to provide 
such burial. 

For the health and protection of so- 
ciety, it is a ru’e of the common law, 
confirmed by statutes in civilized states 
and countries, that “public duties are 
imposed upon public Officers, aiid pri- 
vate duties upon the husband-and wife 
and the next of kin of the deceased, to 
protect the body from violation and see 
that it is properly interred, and to pro- 
tect it after it is interred.” In law, in 
the absence of testamentary disposi- 
tion, the right and duty of burial de- 
volves upon relatives, as follows: 
1. Husband or wife. 2. Children. 3. If 
none—(1) Father, (2) Mother. 4. 
Brothers and sisters. 5. Next of kin, 
according to the course of the common 
law, according to the law of descent of 
personal property, etc. 

The law of burial seems to be some- 
what ill-defined as regards the inter- 
ment of victims of pub ic accidents. A 
few years ago the Board of Freeholders 
of Middlesex County, New Jersey, 
which includes the city of New Bruns- 
wick, adopted a resolution providing 
that the expense of burying unknown 
persons killed on the railroads within 
the county limits should be borne by 
the railroad company responsible for 
the fatal injuries. Previously thereto 
the expense of burying such victims 
had been met out of the county treas- 
ury. This evidently is an illustration 
of other means than insurance by which 
pauper burials may be reduced in their 
re‘ative frequency. 

There is thus a thoroughly well-de- 
fined obligation both by custom and 
law as regards the imperative duty of 
relatives or others to provide decent 
interment for the dead. But it may 
safely be held that custom in this re- 
spect is an infinitely more compelling 
force than law or statutory require- 
ments. 


Burials and Funerals 
A clear distinction, of course, re- 


quires to be drawn between burials and 
funerals, or between the mere inter- 
ment, as such, and.the ceremonial man- 
ner incidental thereto. Funera's, in 
modern as in ancient times, have been 
a matter of considerable, and occasion- 
ally exorbitant, expense. In law “the 
person who orders the funeral is re- 
sponsible personally for the expenses, 
and if the estate of the deceased should 
be insolvent, he must lose the amount. 
But if there are assets sufficient to pay 
these expenses, the executor or admin- 
istrator is bound, upon an implied as- 
sumpsit, to pay them.” In view of the 
frequent questions which arise as to 
the amount which is to be allowed to 
the executor or administrator for such 
expenses, it is said that “it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to gather any certain rule 
from the numerous cases which have 
been decided upon this subject,” and 
that “the courts have taken into con- 
sideration the circumstances of each 
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The 61st Annual Statement 
shows admitted Assets of 
$40,465,508 and the Insurance 
in Force $212,483,100—a gain 
for the year 1920 of nearly 
$27,000,000. The insurance 
effected during the year was 
nearly $43,000,000. The 
amount paid to policyholders 
during the year was over 
$4,196,000. 
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1921 shows a total of 
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Pittsfield, Mass. 

During this long span of years the Company has maintained a high 
reputation for fair and honorable dealing with policyholders and agents. 
WILLIAM D. WYMAN, President 
WINFIELD S. WELD, Superintendent of Agencies 
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The Company OF the People, FOR the People—made BY the People 
The Greatest Life Insurance Company in the World 
In Assets In Business Placed In Service to the Public 


In Income Greatest In Business Gained Greatest | In Reduction of Mortality 
Greatest In Gain of Each In Business in Force In Health and Welfare Work 





METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


HALEY FISKE, President FREDERICK H. ECKER, Vice-President 


Business Statement, December 31, 1920 
Assets - . - - - - - : - - $980,913,087.17 


Larger than those of any other Company in the World. 
Increase in Assets during 1920 - - . : - . $116,091,262.62 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. 


Liabilities - - os - - - - - - $947,465,234.24 
Surplus - - - ° ° . - - - . $33,447,852.93 


Ordinary (annual premium) Life Insur -nce p2id for in 1920 $1,062,389,920 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Industrial (weekly premium) Insurance paid for.in 1920 - $589,560,231 


More than has ever been placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Total Insurance placed and paid for in 1920 - - - $1,651,950,151 


The largest amount placed in one year by any Company in the World. 


Gain in Insurance in Force in 1920 - - - - - $1,036,366,080 
More than has ever been gained in one year by any Company in the World. 
The Company GAINED more insurance in force both in 1919 and in 1920 than 
any other Company WROTE. 


Total Amount of Outstanding Insurance - - - $6,380,012,514 
Larger than that of any other Company in the World. . 

Number of Policies in Force December 31, 1920 - - 23,899,997 
Larger than that of any other Company in America. 

Gain in Number of Outstanding Policies - - - ° 2,129,326 
More than any Company in the World has ever gained in one year. 

Number of Claims paid in 1920 - - - - - 312,689 


Averaging one claim paid for every 28 seconds of each business day of 8 hours. 


Amount paid to Policy-holders in 1920 - - - - $81,257,393.70 


Payments to policy-holders averaged $556.86 a minute of each business day of 
8 hours. 
Reduction in general mortality at ages 1 to 74 in 9 years, 22.7 per cent. 
Typhoid reduction, 72 per cent.; Tuberculosis, 40 per cent.; Heart disease over 
19 per cent.; Bright’s disease, nearly 27 per cent.; Infectious diseases of 
children, over 28 per cent. 


In general reduction and for each principal cause of death this is far greater than that shown by 
statistics of the Registration Area of the United States. 


Death Rate for 1920 on the Industrial business lowest in history of Company. 

Dividends declared payable in 1921, nearly’ - - - . $11,000,000 

Metropolitan Nurses made 1,625,271 visits in 1920, free of charge to sick Indus- 

arial Rees ete including 14,667 visits to persons insured under Group 
policies. 

er men distributed over Eighteen Millions of pieces of literature on 
e —_ 


Bringing the total distribution to over 213,000,000, exclusive of Company's health 
magazine, of which over 18,000,000 are annually distributed. 
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Ghether his estate was insolvent or not, 


when the executors have acted 
ith common prudence or in obedience 
to the will, their expenses have been 
allowed.” The law, in other words, 
takes cognizance of custom as regards 
respect for the deceased and the desire 
to give outward manifestation or em- 
phasis to grief by some display general- 
ly more or less lavish or even reckless 
to the point of extravagance. In fu- 
neral observances, unhappily, it is only 
too often true, as observed many years 
ago in the report on “The Practice of 
Interment in ‘Towns,” that “the ex- 
though it falls with the greatest 


Serta on the poorest classes, comes 
as 2 most severe affliction on the mid- 


dle classes of society.” In fact, it may 
safely be asserted that the relative 
waste in funeral expenses is probably 
much greater among the rich and well- 
to-do than among the poor, although it 
is among the latter that any waste falls 
with crushing weight upon the innocent 
and the helpless. 

A Social and Economic Problem 

The burial of the dead in modern 
communities is primarily a social and 


economic problem, chiefly of community 
concern. In the United States the an- 
nual number of deaths is approximately 
1500,000 for which decent interment 


must be provided, mostly by the method 
of earth burial, which is still universal- 
ly practised, regardless of the decided- 
ly higher expense and the materially 
important loss in productive land area 
used for burial purposes. On a mini- 
mum estimate, allowing only forty-five 
square feet of surface area for each in- 
terment, the land required for burial 
purposes annually in the United States 
is over fifteen hundred acres, equivalent 
to more than. two square miles. Since 
burial grounds or cemeteries are rarely 
surrendered, and since the practise pre- 
vai's, in this country at least, of ac- 


, quiring land for burial purposes in per- 


petuity, the abandonment or re-use of 
old cemeteries is extremely rare. As 
observed in a discussion on the dis- 
posal of the dead, in a treatise on the 
“Theory and Practise of Hygiene,” by 
Notter and Firth, 


When we remember that some fifteen hundred 
persons die daily in England and Wales, the 
question of how to dispose of this enormous 


number of dead, in such a manner as to avoid 
danger to the living, becomes a sanitary prob- 
lem of no little importance; particularly as 
many of these dead persons have died of in- 
fectious disease, In the past undoubted errors 
were committed by overcrowding of graveyards, 
and there can be no question as to the in- 
jurious effects of these overcrowded burial 
places upon the health of the imntediately sur- 
rounding population, but there is no evidence 
of evil resulting from the conditions enforced 
in modern well-regulated cemeteries. 


Origin of Burial and Funeral Benefit 
Societies 

It is almost eighty years since the 
first official statement concerning the 
interment problem in England was is- 
sued as a supplement to a series of re- 
ports on the sanitary condition of the 
laboring population of Great Britain. 


The report by Edwin Chadwick on “The 
Practice of Interment in Towns,” pub- 
lished in 1848, continues a classic to 
this day and an invaluable source of 
much useful information. At that time 


the ‘arge mass of the English poor and 
middle class were practically without 


adequate methods of providing for even 
a minimum of burial expense in the 
event of sudden death. So-called burial 
clubs and friendly societies had, it is 
true, heen in existence for many years, 
but their plans were unscientific and 
their methods were frequently unwor- 
thy of public confidence and respect. 
To remedy this almost intolerable state 
of affairs industrial insurance came in- 


to existence in England in 1854, in re- 
sponse to a Parliamentary suggestion 
that the benefits of life insurance so 
clearly observed in the case of the well- 
to-do and the rich should also be ex- 
tended to the less prosperous or wage- 
earning element of the population. To 
the Prudential Assurance Company of 
London, which commenced the writing 
of policies on the industrial .or weekly 
Payment plan in 1854, primarily for 
the purpose of giving to the English 


e, the rank in life of the decedent, . 


working people a means of providing 
securely for the expense of burial in 
the event of sudden death, be!ongs the 
honor of having first established indus- 
trial insurance, in the modern sense of 
the term, on a sound, substantial and 
lasting foundation. This company, 
which had been organized as an 
exclusively ordinary life insurance in- 
stitution, entered in 1854 a field of in- 
surance enterprise in which practically 
every previous effort had led to failure 
and disaster. Burial insurance, how- 
ever, long before had come into exist- 
erce in response to an insistent de- 
mand on the part of the people for some 
means of providing by stated contribu- 
tions for funeral expenses in the event 
of sudden death. The practise of bur- 
ial societies, actuarially insecure and 
frequently disappointing, dates back, 
like funeral observances and customs, 
to the earliest period of recorded his- 
tory. In 1816, in an excavation near 
Rome, a tablet was fond in the ruins 
of the Temple of Antinous, which con- 
tains in their entirety the ru‘es of a 
burial society, as it now would be 
called, or, in the Latin, a collegium, 
which appears to have combined social 
and economic functions, on the princi- 
ple of a stated contribution, primarily 
for the purpose of providing for the 
decent and ceremonial burial of the 
dead. In a chart exhibited by The Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of America 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San 
Francisco in 1915, the original Latin 
inscription as derived from the historic 
work by Mommsen was reproduced, to- 
gether with an English translation 
thereof as given by Lambert in “Two 
Thousand Years of Gild Life.” The 
great historical importance of this docu- 
ment consists in the evidence it affords 
that at this early period the economic 
necessity for a mutual aid society for 
burial purposes was clearly recognized, 
for the gild at Lanuvium was but one 
of many typical of this period of Roman 
history. Some of the rules of the gild 
of Lanuvium conform quite closely to 
the regulations of the English gilds of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
which, though derived from preexisting 
Anglo-Saxon institutions, may quite pos- 
sibly have in part had their origin in 
these more ancient institutions of 
Rome. 
The Chadwick Renort 


The burial society at Lanuvium is 
conc’usive evidence that the economic 
necessity to provide for the financial ex- 
penses of burial was clearly recognized 
in this burial and insurance institution 
providing for the payment of a sum 
certain in the event of death. The 
Chadwick report on “The Practice of 
Interment in Towns” provides the addi- 
tional evidence that by 1840 the diffi- 
culties of raising by means of subscrip- 
tions the amounts necessary for the 
burial of the dead was one of the chief 
causes of delay in burials, occasionally 
reaching the proportions of a public 
scandal. As observed, for illustration, 
in the report, “When, in the instance 
of the death of a child, I asked why it 
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cannot be buried earlier, the usual re- 
ply is, we cannot raise the money ear- 
lier.” For the same reasons, industrial 
insurance companies, practically from 
the commencement of business opera- 
tions, have insisted upon the prompt 
payment of claims; or, in other words, 
they have made the money, sufficient 
for burial purposes, available at a time 
when most urgently required. As ob- 
served in the report on “The Practice 
of Interment in Towns,” “The desire to 
secure a respectable interment for 
themselves and their relatives is per- 
haps the strongest and most widely dif- 
fused feeling among the laboring class- 
es of the population,’ and “subscrip- 
tions may be obtained from a large 
number of them for burial when they 
can be obtained from them neither for 
the education of their children nor for 
any other object.” But subscriptions 
or private contributions for burial pur- 
poses are frequently obtained with the 
utmost difficulty, if at all. The bittér 
experience which has been had in this 
respect is the most emphatic and con- 
clusive fact in the lives of the working 
people. Faith is still placed, therefore, 
in even the most insecure burial socie- 
ties, rather than upon human charity 
or sympathy called upon to meet the 
burdens of financial assistance in the 
event of sudden death. 
(To be continued) 





BUYS A BUILDING 





Charter Mutual Benefit Association’s 
New Home in Philadelphia on 
Spring Garden Street 





The Charter Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, now located in several suites of 
offices in the Bullitt Building, Philadel- 
phia, has purchased the four story and 
basement brick building at the south- 
west corner of Spring Garden and 
Twentieth streets, formerly owned and 
occupied in part by the Cosmopolitan 
Industrial Insurance Company. 

The dimensions of the structure are 
21 by 100 feet and the lot has a depth 
of 150 feet. Alterations and improve- 
ments are being made and when com- 
pleted about ‘May 1, the premises will 
be occupied in entirety by the associa- 
tion. The executive and business of- 
fices will be on the main floor, the ag- 
ency department on the second and third 
floors, the filing department in the base- 
ment and the janitor’s quarters on the 
fourth floor. An official states that the 
price paid for the property was $25,000 
and that $27,000 was offered after the 
deal was closed. 

Two other insurance companies are 
located on Spring Garden Street. The 
Sun Life of America at Thirteenth 
and the Provident Friendly Society near 
Broad Street. The Pennsylvania termi- 
nal of the bridge to span the Delaware 
river to New Jersey will probably be 
situated at Spring Garden Street. 





The Chicago agency of the Bankers 
Life of Iowa, is now in the $1,000,000 
class. DeForest Bowman is manager. 




















_ IN THE CENTER OF THE U.S. A. 











is located a big, vigorous, and growing 
institution of Life Insurance. : 


Our geographical location enables us to 
render exceptional service to our policy- 
holders and field force. 


Over $302,000,000 of insurance in force. 
Investigate for yourself. 


ssouri State Life Insurance Company 
M. E. SINGLETON, President 
St. Louis, Missouri 








How General Agency 
Deals With Bankers 


EXPERIENCE OF WHITE & ODELL 


Minnesota Insurance Firm With Larg- 
est Bank Connections Influences 
No Deposits or Mortgages 





There is a right and a wrong way 
for insurance men to deal with bank- 
ers, according to John F. Baxter, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern National. 
Commenting upon White & Odell, who 
have extensive dealings with bankers, 
Mr. Baxter says: 

“The experience of various prominent 
agencies of this company, in the sale 
of life insurance during the first quarter 
of the current year, has thoroughly and 
practically demonstrated the utter un- 
wisdom and folly of attempting to build 
up a permanently successful and pros- 
perous life insurance agency upon any 
other inducement or basis than that of 
the high character and quality of the 
life insurance proposition itself. In 
other words, life insurance that is sold 
strictly upon its own merits without 
any collateral inducements (such as 
mortgage loans or other forms of in- 
vestment), is the only kind of business 
that sticks, or is worth what it costs “ 
to put it on the books. 

“As an illustration or demonstration 
of this proposition, I want to refer to 
the experience of the oldest general 
state agency of this company, the White 
& Odell Agency of the State of Minne- 
sota. That agency has more bank con- 
rections than any other agescy of thig 
company, and it gets more business 
through the intervention of country 
banks than any other agency of vhis 
company, and yet it has never made cr 
offered to make any deposit with any 
one of those banks, and it has never 
promised or even suggested that this 
company would ever buy mortgages or 
anything else from any one of those 
banks. In other words, this agency 
has always and invariably presented the 
life insurance proposition strictly upon 
its own merits, without any collateral 
inducements of any kind whatsoever. 
It therefore follows that this agency 
has never been materially affected by 
adverse conditions’in other lines of 
business, such as, for example, the farm 
mortgage loan business. This does not 
mean that the Minnesota Agency has 
confined its efforts exclusively to the 
cities and the larger towns of the state; 
not by any means. They have sold a 
large volume of insurance to the farm- 
ers of the State of Minnesota. But the 
sase of such insurance has never been 
conditioned upon or in any way related 
to any question of investments on the 
part of the company. In short, the busi- 
ness has been sold in the country, just 
as it has been sold in the city, strictly 
upon its own merits, and always with- 
out reference to any other possible in- 
ducement. 

“We, the officers of the company, do 
not pretend to have any superhuman 
wisdom in this matter, and you all 
know that we have never undertaken 
to be arbitrary or dogmatic in this pxr- 
ticular matter. But we do all of us 
most thoroughly believe that in the long 
run the successful agent or agency is 
the one that sells and writes life insur- 
ance strictly upon its own merits, 
without reference to, and without the 
at any collateral inducements of any 
kind.” 





METROPOLITAN JOINS BUREAU 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has become a member of the 
Bureau of Personal Accident and Health 
Underwriters. Thus the bureau has 
elected a member which will give it 
access to invaluable records, for the 
Metropolitan possesses an unusual 
amount of information on general 
health conditions and accidental 
deaths. 
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THE EASTERN 
UNDERWRITER 


This newspaper is owned and is pub- 
lished every Friday by The Eastern 
Underwriter Company, a New York cor- 
poration, office and place of business 
105 William Street, New York City. 
Clarence Axman, President and Editor; 
W. L. Hadley, Secretary and Business 
Manager. The address of the officers is 
the office of this newspaper. Telephone 
2497 John. 


Subscription Price $3.00 a year. Sinale 
copies, 25 cents. 





Entered as second-class, matter April 
5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, 
N. Y., under the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1879. 








THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER’S 
AUTOMOBILE EDITION COMES 
OUT NEXT WEEK 
The Automobile Edition of The East- 
ern Underwriter will be printed on 
April 28. The aim of the edition will 
be to assist the local agent in writing 
automobile business. Agents are win- 
ning out in their fight against recipro- 
cals and exchanges and are demonstrat- 
ing that a high rate, when it is accom- 
panied by security and mental content- 
ment, is preferable to a low rate which 
makes the assured party to a contract 
the responsibilities of which he is ever 
in doubt. Small heed will be given to 
stories of pessimistic nature. There 
are many clouds on the automobile 
horison but there are lots of sun rays 
too. The sun rays will be featured. The 
edition also contains a number of 
bright selling ideas of enterprising lo- 
cal agents. In fact, there will be much 
in the edition of value to local agents 
while the educational end will be treat- 

ed by some important papers. 





TO PROBE FIRE ADJUSTMENTS 
The appointment of a committee by 
the General Adjustment Bureau to in- 


_vestigate the fire loss situation in Phila- 


delphia, including the relations between 
adjusting and salvage representatives 
of the public, and adjusters for the 
companies, is a good beginning in what 
should be a nation-wide investigation of 
losses. Conditions are so bad that com- 
panies are paying out not only in Phila- 
delphia, but in many other cities, large 
sums of money to which the public is 
not entitled. Fortunately, the General 
Adjustment Bureau has appointed a 
committee which will go to the bottom 
of the Philadelphia situation at least, 
and there it is expected that facts will 
be unearthed which will make the en- 
tire fire insurance fraternity sit up and 
take notice and which may lead to a 
broader investigation. 

Serious charges have already been 
made in Philadelphia and these charges 
must have wide publicity and receive 
prompt attention. It is recalled that 
back some months ago Henry Evans, in 
a statement to a daily newpaper which 
was buried among a number of other 
interviews, said that the loss adjust- 
ment situation in the United States was 


usual knew what he was talking about. 
But for once he did not follow through 
and the charges, after getting some pub- 
licity, died down. They should have 
been investigated immediately as .un- 
doubtedly Mr. Evans had plenty of evi- 
dence on which to basé his accusa- 
tions. , 

Some serious charges about Philadel- 
phia, conditions have already been 
printed in The Eastern Underwriter 
and the “United States Review.” They 
should be corroborated and the General 
Adjustment Bureau committee should 
not confine its investigations to insur- 
ance men and adjusters, but must get 
in touch with the Philadelphia police 
department, fire marshal’s office and 
fire department in order that the job 
shall be done thoroughly. 





PRESIDENT OF COMMISSIONERS 

The election of A. L. Harty, a bank 
president and lawyer and superintend- 
ent of insurance in Missouri, as presi- 
dent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners will be well re- 
ceived. He has shown his ability in 
many ways. There is no doubt that 
the insurance commissioners should use 
considerable care in the type of man 
whom they elevate to their presidency 
as C. W. Fairchild, former commission- 
er of Colorado and now president of the 
Mountain States Life, who at one time 
was president of the Commissioners’ 
Convention, has recently been widely 
criticized because of his alleged connec- 
tion with a “stock with policy” life in- 
surance proposition and his controversy 
with his successor, Earl Wilson, present 
commissioner of Colorado, and his 
statements to newspapers, which have: 
not been accurate. 





NON-CANCELLABLE BILLS 

A bill was introduced six years ago 
in Pennsylvania to prevent the issu- 
ance of an accident and sickness policy 
cancellable at the option of the com- 
pany. This bill after a hard fight was 
defeated. Two years later it was intro- 
duced and again defeated. And in 
1919 it was once more brought up 


and once again took the count. As 
recently as January 11, 1921, the 
Thomas House Bill was introduced 
in the Maine legislature. The bill pro- 
vided substantially that no insurance 
policy against loss or damage from 
sickness, bodily injury or death of the 
insured by accident, issued or delivered 
to any person in the State of Maine, 
shall be subject to cancellation, non- 
renewal or restriction after thirty days 
from date of issue. This bill was also 
killed, the principal argument used 
against it being that the companies 
were now issuing non-cancellable acci- 
dent and sickness insurance. 

These facts are from a recent paper 
delivered by Frank Woodbury of the 
Pacific Mutual Life. 





MAGUIRE ELECTED DIRECTOR 


John P. Maguire, vice-president of 
the Textile Banking Company, Inc., has 
been elected a director of the Royal 
Indemnity Company. At the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of this 
company the retiring officers and direc- 
tors were re-elected, Mr. Maguire being 
an addition to the board of directors. 





Alfred G. Martin, United States man- 
ager of the Northern, is on his way to 
England. He sailed on the Olympic on 
Wednesday, 


Insurance Conference 


UNDERWRITERS MEETING NOW 


Uniform Methods of Licensing Pilots; 
Co-operation With Laboratories 
Among Questions Discussed 





Aircraft history is being made at con- 
ferences being held this week by the 
National Aircraft Underwriters’ Agso- 
ciation at 15 Park Place. Of the twenty 
or more companies handling aircraft in- 
surance about half are active members 
of this body and have representatives 
at the conference. 

Acting as chairman is Edmund Ely, 
president; EB. Stockton Martin is serv- 
ing in his capacity of secretary-treasu- 
rer; and Ambrose Ryder as manager. 

The conference has many difficult and 
puzzling problems to consider, some of 
them entirely new to the insurance 
world. Aviation is in a chaotic state 
because of the absence of laws to regu- 
late it. This tends to drive capital 
away. 

The matter of underwriting aircraft 
will be up to each individual company, 
one of the conferees explained. It will 
mean losses for a couple of years or so, 
but the association believes ultimate 
reward will come to such underwriters 
as help to put this industry and new 
form of transportation on its feet by 
giving coverage through its formative 
and transition period. 

Besides discussing the matter in its 
broadest aspects taking up the need of 
lezislation to establish national uni- 
formity in licensing pilots, establish- 
ment and control of landing fields, in- 
spection of equipment and many other 
aspects, the conference also discussed 
underwriting practice for the coming 
season. 

Ways of keeping statistics were gone 
into, systems to check up on accidents, 
and of inspecting risks were considered. 
Arrangements were planned to continue 
and to make more effective the asso- 
ciation’s co-operation with the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories of Chicago, which 
inspects material, airdromes, engines, 
and maintains an air registry of pilots 
and affords other service. 

Recommendations will be made at the 
conclusion of the conference. 





F. W. P. Rutter, of the London & 
Lancashire, who recently returned to 
London from a visit to the Orient and 
the United States, has compiled an 
elaborate diary of his travels, with 
many unique photographs. 

. a - . 

L. A Moore, general adjuster for the 
New York Underwriters Agency. has a 
son, William, sixteen years old, who 
receitly returned from a trip to Europe 
wher? he went with the Boy Scouts 
delegation. This young man has an in- 
teresting hobbv—the collection and 
study of time tables—and is reported 
to be one of the few residents of New 
Jersey—or any other stato—who an 
pick up a time-table and find in it any 
information he wants in jig time. 

* +. * 


Lawrence Bament, son of W. N. Ba 
ment general adjuster for the Home, 
has gone into Wal’ Street with a bro- 
keraze office after having been asso- 
ciated with the General Adjustment Bu- 
réau and the New York Underwriters 
Agency. It is only.a few steps from 
William Street to Wall Street, but in 
this short. distance it is possible to 
travel emotionally from the North 
Pole to the Equator. 

s & @# 

Miss A. B. Lyons, who has for a num- 
ber of years acted as secretary for 
Senator Fred B. Pitcher of the State 
Senate Banking Committee, and recent- 
ly to Senator James E. Towner, chair- 
man of the Insurance Committee of the 
State Senate, has become secretary to 
Farrington Smith, who is in charge of 
the State Surety Bond Bureau which 
has just been opened by the American 
Surey Company in Albany. 

















The Human Side | 





JESSE S. PHILLIPS 





Jesse S. Phillips, superintendent of 
insurance of New York State, has been 
reappointed by Governor Miller. This 
news was received with satisfaction by 
insurance men generally as it is con- 
ceded that Mr. Phillips is one of the 
most efficient heads of insurance de- 


partments that this country has ever 
seen. In addition to a fine legal head 
and a quick mind, which enables him 


to grasp immediately technical prob-, 


lems of the business, Mr. Phillips is 


fair and his attitude at hearings of 
insurance men could not be improved. 
In controversial cases he gives all sides 
a fair show, his manner being strictly 
judicial, while coupled with it is a 
sense of humor which often relieve; the 
tension. Mr. Phillips has now served 


under three governors which in a way 
is a good testimonial to a public offi- 
cial’s efficiency. The appointment came 
to him first on July 1, 1915 from Gov- 


ernor Whitman, a Republican; he was 
again re-appointed by Whitman; con- 
tinued through the administration of 
Governor Smith, a Tammany Demo- 
crat; and now is kept in his post by 
another. Republican governor. Mr. 


Phillips seems to be able to please all 
factions of insurance as the New York 
local agents’ association recently sent 
a memorandum to Governor Miller in 
which it urged the re-appointment of 
the superintendent. The onlv other in- 
surance commissioner who had three 
appointments was William Barnes, 
father of the Albany editor and )poli- 
tician, William Barnes. The elder 
William Barnes was first appointed in- 
surance commissioner in 1860. Mr. 


Phillips lives in Hornell, N. Y., and for 
eleven years served in the assembly 
where he was chairman of the judiciary 
committee. Many of the public men 
looked upon him as the ablest lawyer 


in the assembly. He finished his as- 
sembly term in 1911. 
© na 


Edward C. Ryan, special agent of the 
Hanover, is the man who writes the 
clever announcements of the Suburban 
New York Field Club of which Mr. Ry- 
an is secretary. Mr. Ryan has carte 
blanche to say anything he wan's in 
these bulletins and he has a lot of ‘un 
with many people. One paragrap! 0! 
the last bulletin reads as folows: “By 
the way, we hear the Insurance (om- 
pany of North America is giving away 
ma*ches as 7n advertising aid to new 
business. ‘Strikes’ us that this may be 


ove of Frank Steier’s ‘bright’ ideas 
Most companies would rather furnish 
the extinguisher than the torch as an 
aid to new business.” 
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No Move Yet By 
Schiff, Terhune & Co. 


pISPLEASED WITH EXCHANGE 





No Certificate Until May 15; New 
York Departaees Denies News- 
paper’s Complaint Story 





No move has yet been taken by 
Schiff, Terhune & Co., whose certificate 
has been reinstated by the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange, as of May 15, 
although it is understood that the ac- 
tion of the Exchange is not satisfactory 
to the brokers. In the meantime, the 
Hearst paper, New York “American,” 


has printed a number of stories aimed 
at the Exchange, and one statement 
which the paper makes, that the Insur- 
ance Department:has had a number of 
complaints of the Exchange, is denied 
by Major Stoddard, deputy in charge 
of the New York Office. 


Comment in Philadelphia 
Ledger” 


Not on’y New York papers, but some 
outside commented on the situation. 
In his column in the Philadelphia “Pub- 
lic Ledger,” called “Men and Business,” 
Richard Spillane gave some information 
and some misinformation as follows: 


A fine little row which may have far-reaching 
results has developed in fire-insurance circles 
in New York. 

There is an organization known as the New 
York Fire Exchange. Membership is valuable, 
for every broker or firm in the association is 
pledged, in the distribution of risks, to give 
preference to members of the exchange and not 
to place any with non-members except when it 
is impossible to get sufficient insurance within 
the select circle. There is another pledge that 
there will be no splitting of commission with 
non-members. 

The exchange, it appears, revoked the bro- 
ker’s certificate of Schiff, Terhune & Co., an 
old and important house, ‘for giving some busi- 
ness to an insurance company not affiliated 
with the association without complying fully 
with the regulations of the exchange. 

If the insurance department of the State of 
New York looks upon the Fire Exchange as 
do insurance men outside the organization, 
there may be action started against it under 
the Anti-Trust law. 

There is a distinction between the business 
of a fire exchange and that of a stock ex- 
change. Insurance in New York comes tinder the 
regulatory power of the state insurance depart- 
ment. The stock exchange is operated under 
a charter agout as liberal as that of a private 
club, 

Insurance is a necessity to the safeguarding 
of improved real estate, to goods in storage or 
t and many other things. 
ig that brings into it the elements of 
monopoly is against public policy. 

Not until there are teeth put into the laws 
controlling trade organizations, or until the 
courts give jail sentences to violators of laws 
regulating business, will business men cease 
using such bodies for the benefit of their own 
immediate circles and the detriment of others. 
_ A lot of things are condoned in business that 
im essence and effect are iliegal and against 
_ policy. The action of the New York 
in « f ange in .the instance of Schiff, Ter- 
e ». would seem to come within. that 
classi fic mm, Therefore it will be interesting 
to see wh it action is taken by the superin- 
tendent of insurance of New York. 


“Public 








Fire Insurance Department 





Agents Blue About 
New Auto Rates 


THINK THEY 





ARE TOO HIGH 


Believe Mutua’s Will Walk Away With 
Much of This Business; Welcome 
To It, Say Some 





Reports received by The Eastern Un- 
derwriter from various parts of the 
country are to the effect that there is 
widespread dissatisfaction on the part 
of agents regarding the new full cover- 
age rates. A despatch from Chicago 
says that agents think it would have 
been better to withdraw full collision 
coverage entirely and offer to the 
prospective purchasers only the $50 and 
$100 deductible forms at a price which 
would not be so staggering to the as- 
sured. Those agents also urge that the 
theft insurance should be written with 
the three-fourths value or three-fourths 
loss clause. The 60 per cent increase 
in rates is expected to reduce the 
volume of business. 


The $5v deductible cover has gone up 
40 per cent in territories one to four 
inclusive and the $100 deductible has 
been raised 3314 per cent in the same 
territories. 

Edmund Ely, of the Aetna Life, de- 
fended the new rates at a meeting in 
Brooklyn this we2k. He discussed losses 
and other phases of the business. 

Agents think mutuals will get the full 
cover business now. Underwriters say 
they are welcome to it. 





LUCKY ESCAPE FORA F.1.A.. 
No Loss in Big Tokio Fire of March 26; 
New Section; Many Build- 
ings Uninsured 

The American Foreign I~surance As- 
sociation members lost nothing in the 
big Tokio fire of March 26. The red sky 
was seen as far away as Yokohama, and 
the blaze which started early in the 
evening kept going until after midnight. 
At least 1,000 homes are believed to 
have been burned. 

It transpires that the fire was in a 
new section, many of the buildings 
being uninsured. 








TRAVELERS MOVES HERE 

The Travelers is moving on Saturday 
of this week from 76 William Street to 
55 John Street. The new telephone 
number is Bowling Green 3100. Asst. 
ComptroHer Croul is in New York in 
charge of the moving. The managerial 
and counter departments will be ready 
for business in the new quarters Mon- 
day, April 25th. 





——— 
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MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Limited 








UNITED STATES FIRE BRANCH 
J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
80 MAIDEN LANE, 














SERVICE 


HE Automobile Insurance Company of Hartford, 

Connecticut, has met an established condition in 
the insurance business by opening Service Departments 
in the large financial centers. These departments solicit 
insurance from local agents and brokers on risks con- 
trolled by them, but located at a distance from their 
agency. This insurance is solicited for account of the 
l-cal agents representing the Company situate in the 
vicinity of the risk. Our Service Departments are at 
the disposal of the Company’s agency organization 
wherever located. 






























Automobile Insurance Company 
407-9 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Insurance Exchange Bldg., 
Chicago, Illinois 


THE AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 


Affiliated with 


JETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
ETNA CASUALTY & SURETY CO. 


Address: Service Department, 
100 ee Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
45 Kilby Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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oF NEW HAVEN. CONNECTICUT. 


RIOT and CiViL COMMOTION—EXPLOSION 
SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 
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LEWIS & GENDAR, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY AGENTS 


Commonwealth Insurance Co. of New York 
ONE: LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephones: John 63-64-65 
BROOKLYN AND SUBURBAN AGENCY 


Northern Assce. Co., Ltd., of Eng. 
Commonwealth Ins. Co. of N. Y. 
Detroit F. & M. Ins. Co. of Mich. 







Firemen’s Ins. Co. of New Jersey 
Globe & Rutgers Insurance Co. 
Indemnity Ins. Co. of North America 














Special Facilities for Hundling Out of Town Business 


145 Montague Street, Brooklyn—New York 
Telephones: Main 6370-6371-6372 
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Fire Losses Have 
Passed the Peak 


SURVEY INDICATES DECREASE 





Fire Insurance Companies Report On 
Losses During Past Five Months; 
Brighter Outlook 





Insurance, particularly fire insurance, 
reflects business conditions. In a sur- 
vey of fire losses, which The Eastern 
Underwriter has made with the purpose 
of ascertaining how closely fire insur- 
ance busines; follows in the cyc'e of 
general business, it is evident that 
practically every company has been 
passing through an abnormally heavy 
loss period. (This does not include 
auto losses.) Various company offi- 
cials, adjusters, and heads of loss de- 
partments have been interviewed and 
the resulting facts, figures and opinions 
have clearly indicated a we'l-defined 
trend in the fire insurance business. 

The period of readjustment in gen- 
eral conditions has had its influence 
on conditions in the fire insurance field. 
The moral hazard has played its part 
in the losses of the fire companies 
equally as noticeably as it has in the 
cancellation of contracts in the general 
business world. Honor and scruples 
have gone by the board in many in- 
stances of suspicious fires—the falling 
market costing the insurance compa- 
nies a considerable amount of money. 

Heavy Loss Period 

Beginning in November, shortly after 
the first signs of depression were fe't 
in the business world, the loss depart- 
ments began to receive an increasing 
amount of work. About this time the 
credit situation loomed up dangerously 
and the Federal Reserve System tight- 
ened upon extending credit. Then it 
was that the loss departments became 


rushed. The majority of the losses had 
attachments, some policies containing 
as many as six or eight, and the work 
in connection with the settlement was 
multiplied by the number of attach- 
ments. 

Late in December the companies 
were convinced that they were experi- 
encing a genuine epidemic of losses. 
Claims were coming in from all sec- 
tions and were from every conceivable 
line of business. Many of the fires 
aroused suspicion—they were occur- 
ring at a very opportune time for the 
owners of large stocks of goods pur- 
chased at high prices. The fal ing mar- 
kets caught good business men as well 
as the usual per cent of those of shady 
character and weak credit. One or two 
companies reported heavy losses that 
would have been suspicious had it not 
been for the character of the owners, 
for heavy inventories were wiped out 
just when prices were beginning to 
tumble. 

There appears to have been no par- 
ticular line which stands out as a prom- 
inently active loss, the various sections 
experienced losses peculiar to their re- 
spective districts. In large fires in the 
South considerable cotton and seeds 
burned. Companies suffered losses in 
leather, or were hard hit by heavy 
ec'aims in silks. A number had large 
claims in junk and rags, or women’s 
hat factories, and practically all the 
companies suffered big warehouse loss- 
es. The regular run of routine losses 
occurred. 

All through December and January 
the home offices were receiving an in- 
creasing number of claims, or were suf- 
fering such large losses that the settle- 
ments involved record-breaking amovnts 
during the above-mentioned months. 
The majority of the companies were 
happy to report that the peak was 
reached about the first week in Febru- 
ary. Since then there has been a grad- 
ual decline and, while a small number 
of companies believe that their losses 
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Metropolitan District 
C. G. Smith, Agent 
1 Liberty Street 


Service Department 
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have nearly reached the normal ratio, 
the majority of the home offices agree 
that it will be some time before the 
ratio will be back where it should be. 


Reasons For Losses 

Although this period from November 
up to the present time has been con- 
spicuous for the amount of money 
which it has cost the first insurance 
companies, which is another way of 
saying that they have suffered big 
losses, there was little talk of moral 
hazard. It is a’ways difficult to prove 
arson, and even those adjusters who 
have spent years in the business are 
not so ready to say that the moral haz- 
ard has been unduly prominent. But 
they do agree that it has maintained its 
position, being emphasized when the 
business increased, with the result that 
today the proportion of fires accredited 
to the moral hazard remains about the 
same. 


While general business conditions 








Actual market value for all securities 





D. H. Dunham, President 
Neal Bassett, Vice-President 
John Kay, Vice-Pres. & Treasurer 
A. H. Hassinger, Ass’t Sec’y. 
John A, Snyder, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE Co. 

of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


bts ree $ 600,000 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund...... 1,465,929 
Reserve all other 
liabilities ...... 9,357 
Net Surplus ...... 564,541 
Total. .., artes ssh $2,789,828 


Policyholders Surplus, $1,164,541 
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INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N, J. 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Cogent. eR $1,250,000 
Reserve  Reinsur- 

ance Fund ..... 5,191,079 
Reserve all other 

liabilities ...... 1,205,347 
Net Surplus ...... 2,086,742 
Wetal 12 labia $9,733,168 


Policyhoiders Surplus, $3,336,742 
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of Philadelphia 
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Statement February 16, 1921 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


REE, a necous sues $1,000,000 
*Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund ..... 2,295,788 


*Reserve all other 
liabilities ..... 


Net Surplus ...... 


Total ............ $4,006,570 
Policyholders Surplus, $1,449,841 


*As of December 31, 1920. 
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were favorable many of the fire i:sur- 
ance companies went out after business 
on a large scale. Consequently iany 
risks were assumed which would never 
have been written under normal c ndi- 
tions. Greed for business, therefore. 
was one of the chief reasons for some 
of the big claims. 


Another important factor, which is 
concomitant to the greed for bus‘ness. 
was in the personnel of the field forces, 


During the war many new men were en. 
rolled in the business to succeed those 
who entered the service and, during the 
period of good businéss, many more 
new men were added to join in the race 
for more premiums. This natural’y led 


to a less efficient field force, and much 
bad business was the inevitable conse- 
quence. Hence, if these bad risks 


cashed in on the companies during the 
falling-price period, the companies were 
but reaping the harvest which they 
should have expected. : 

The re-adjustment period is respon- 
sible for an increase in the ordinary 
fire losses. When common Jabor was 
receiving unusually high wages, and 
every industrial employe was paid high 
wages, there was an exodus of jani- 
tors, caretakers, porters, maids, and 
servants from their field of work to 
those fields which were so _ well paid. 
This necessitated hiring persons who 
were strangers to the work of janitors, 
caretakers, and so forth, with the re- 
sut that fires occurred, not so much 
because of the negligence of these rew- 


comers but because of their ignorance 
regarding the precautions so @amiliar 
to their predecessors. 

And labor, with its newly acquired at- 
titude of independence, was not par- 


ticularly careful of its employer’s prop- 
erty, nor was labor any too conscien- 


ticus of the manner in which work was 
cone. This spirit was frequently ac- 
centuated by strikes and lockouts which 
brought about ill-feeling. The morale 
of the workers was weakened ani the 
“T-don’t-give-a-damn” spirit was t in- 
direct cause of numerous fires. Now, 
when men are more eager to hold ‘heir 


jobs and the employers have seen the 
evils resu’ting from lack of mutua! co- 
operation, there is less likeliho« of 
fires from this cause. 
The Present Situation 

Sinee the peak in losses was rea: lied 
in the first week of February and ~ nce 
the dec'ine has been appreciable. it 
appears to be the general impre:s‘on 


that the fire insurance business is re 
turning to normal conditions. me 
few companies are not over optim stic 
concerning this return to normalcy. A 


vice-president of one of the great  om- 
panies stated that his company ha: not 
made a cent in writing fire insurince 
since last November, but that there has 
been a noticeable decrease in the 
amount of losses. 

Two of the more conservative °om- 
panies report that they are wel! ou 
their way to an early return and expect 
to approach normal conditions a!most 
as soon as general business returns to 


-normalcy. 
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Not ” Too Many Fire — 
Companies, is View 


jOWA SENATOR SO ASSERTS 


J. R. Frailey Would Have Capital and 
Surplus Kept in State for Invest- 
ment Purposes 





That need exists for more fire insur- 
ance companies is asserted by J. R. 
Frailcy, chairman of the Iowa senate 
committee on insurance. He discusses 
the matter as follows in the current 
number of The Underwriters Review: 

The average person is amazed when 
he looks over the fire insurance field 
and notices that the great State of Iowa 
has such a small number of strong fire 
insurance companies that can call this 
state their home. Now, there must be 
a reason for this, and surely is. But 
that does not indicate or stand to rea- 
gon that it shall always be so. Iowa is 
the first state in the union for crop 
value; first in number of banks; first 
in per capita wealth; first in agricul- 
tural importance, and with the strict 
insurance laws that effectually safe- 
guard the insurance business, is des- 
tined to be for this great Middle West 
what Hartford is for the East and 
should certainly be better represented 
with its capital in the fire insurance 
business. 

During the last few years three Iowa 
fire companies have been organized and 
are doing a large and profitable busi- 
ness. More since are under course of 
organization and deserve every support 
possible, which will help to keep Iowa 
money in Iowa. 

During 1919, the fire companies, lo- 
cal and foreign, collected in Iowa, $20,- 
499,459.89 in premiums, and paid back 
$9,040,357, so these figures prove that 
there is plenty of room for more strong 
Iowa companies. A strong fire insur- 
ance company fulfills the two-fold ob- 
ject of gathering capital together in 
this state which is available for farm 
loans and other good real estate loans 
and yet permits the company to engage 
in a business that is only in its infancy 
so far as America is concerned. 

We found when the World War was 
on the alien enemy custodians took 
charge of the insurance companies 
doing business in America owned by 
Germany, Austria and Bulgaria, that 
there were millions of premiums going 
to these countries, (these companies 
are no longer doing business in the 
United States of America), to say noth- 
ing of vast sums that have gone to 
Great Britain, Belgium, France, Russia, 
and other foreign countries including 
Japan—for instance over $600,000,000 
goes annually to British owned compa- 
nies. 

Besides the large business strong fire 
companies can do in Iowa, there is a 
great value to.the state of having the 
capital and surplus within the state for 
investment purposes. ™ 

The first so-called stock fire insurance 

company was organized in England in 
1710, and in the year 1794 the first 
American stock fire insurance company 
was organized, with the idea of trying 
to keep at home some of America’s fire 
insurance premiums which were con- 
tinually going to England. 
_ The American fire insurance business 
18 practically in its infancy at the pres- 
ent time, and it has only been in the 
last few years that the United States 
has cliimed a fire re-insurance com- 
pan. 

There is plenty of room in Iowa for 
several big strong fire insurance com- 
panies, where every Iowa insurance 
company is under the strict supervision 
of the insurance commissioner. 





GET EMPLOYERS’ FIRE 
T. Y. Brown & Company have. been 
appointed agents of the Employers’ 
Fire for the metropolitan district. In 
Boston O’Brion, Russell & Co. have 
been appointed. 
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THE HOME of NEW YORK’S 
Rainfall Policy protects against loss 
in such a contingency. 


It also covers any baseball or 
other athletic games, any indoor or 
outdoor social event, any county 
fair; in fact, any undertaking where 
a loss of income or of expenses in- 
curred may be caused through 
Rainfall. 


THE HOME 
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NEW YORK 


| ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, President 


56 Cedar Street, New York 
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What Auto Authors Say 
in Weekly Underwriter 


BROADSIDE BY CARROLL ROBB 








Thinks Conference Has Failed in Strong 
Government and in Enforcing 
Good Practices 





The first of the insurance newspaper 
automobile editions to come out is that 
of “The Weekly Underwriter.” 

In this number Carroll E. Robb, for- 
merly an officer of the underwriters’ 
Conference, and now manager of the 
automobile department of the Columbia 
Insurance Company, asks if the moral 
fiber of the nation is not breaking down 
because he declares that never in any 
branch of insurance have fraudulent 
losses played so great a part as in the 
automobile situation for the past eight 
months. 

Although saying “this is not the place 
to discuss the weakness of the Confer- 
ence,” and stating that he is not cast- 
ing reproach on the Conference, Mr. 
Robb nevertheless uses this language: 

“The next outstanding feature (and 
one no more pleasant) is the continued 
failure of the Conference to produce 
any sort of strong government and en- 
forcement of good practices amongst 
the insurers. Unchecked competition 
and greed for business, whether it takes 
the form of cutting rates, paying ex- 
cess commission, granting exorbitant 
amounts of insurance, of course plays 
into the hands of moral hazard so that 
these two features are partially inter- 
locked. And at no time has the Con- 
ference exercised less effective control 
than at present. The commission rules 
of 1918 failed; the violators of them 
were never punished; the transgres- 
sions were legalized and loyal Confer- 
ence companies received a discourage- 
ment from which they will not soon re- 
cover. The commission rules of 1920 
are the same old rules of 1918 plus a 
backdown in the West and in the 
Southern ‘excepted cities’ of the worst 
possible omen; and a division of gen- 
eral agency commissions into ‘local 
commission’ and ‘over-riding commis- 
sion’ which in a fluid business such 
as automobile is merely a provocation 
to perjury.” 

Mr. Robb also declares that the so- 
called “merit schedule” in fire and theft 
is simply ridiculous. He favors single 
directorate by a pool. 

Charles W. Disbrow, president of the 
American Automobile Co., St. Louis, 
says in his article that the only reason 
for a crooked claim is overinsurance; 
and, therefore, the simple way to stop 
crooked claims is by underinsuring. He 
also says that the days of the recipro- 
cals are numbered; that publicity will 
kill them. 

Dargan’s Loss Article 

James T. Dargan, Jr., adjuster for the 
Home, is author of a good article advo- 
cating uniform methods or systems in 
auto loss adjustments. The only rea- 
son those have not been forthcoming is 
because the business is in its infancy. 
He suggests in the case of theft losses: 

“The plan which I think will prove 
effective in a great many cases is, im- 
mediately following the theft to submit 
a blank proof to the assured for com- 
pletion and insist upon the production 
of the original bill of sale. The idea in 
this connection being that if there is 
any complicity on the part of the as- 
sured in connection with the alleged 
theft, it will eventually come out if a 
thorough investigation beginning in 
this manner is made.” 

For collision losses his idea is: 

“The writer’s theory with respect to 
the correct basis of adjustment of this 
class of losses is to employ an adjuster 
who has both the technical as well as 
the legal equipment to handle the en- 
tire loss without the necessity of re- 
sorting to a garageman’s estimate, and 
while it is, of course, necessary to pay 
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a commensurate salary to men with the 
requisite ability, yet in the iong run I 
believe it is economy.” 

Concluding he writes: 

“In conclusion, it would seem that, 
due to the abnormal loss ratio, all com- 
panies are bestirring themselves to se- 
cure more competent or proper adjust- 
ments. The day of the irresponsible, 
unequipped so-called automobile loss ad- 
juster in the larger cities is passing, 
and in lieu thereof the thoroughly com- 
petent technical, well-equipped adjuster 
is arising in his place, and as a result 
of this the policyholder will reap the 
eventual benefit by reason of the very 
simple fact that competent adjustments 
will naturally reduce losses to a true 
basis and permit a more stabilized loss 
ratio to be arrived at, and this will in 
turn permit a more normal basis of 
rates than at present exist.” 

A. R. Small, vice-president of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., Chi- 
cago, explains the national classi- 
fication of auto models and makes by 
alphabetical symbols. He argues that 
a sound foundation of comparative loss 
has been built at last for auto rating. 

J. S. Marvin, assistant general man- 
ager of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who says there are 
more than 9,000,000 cars in this country, 
writes that car makers and owners feel 
that insurance rates are too high and 
that companies do not pay enough at- 
tention to moral hazard. Of cars owned 
in America 33 per cent are in towns 
of 1,0¢0 or under; 22 per cent in towns 


of 1,000 to 5,000; 20 per cent in towns, 


of 5,000 to 50,000; 16 per cenit in towns 
of from 50,000 to 500,000; and 9 per 
cent in cities of 500,000 or over. 


Van Beynum Tells Why Fieets Are 
Attractive 

C. W. Van Beynum, of the Travelers, 
has a selling article for fleets which he 
begins by putting the case of fleet in- 
surance in a few paragraphs. 

Insuring a fleet means earning a good 
commission. 

Insuring a fleet for a customer on 
other lines of insurance means tying 
that customer to you. 

Insuring a fleet for someone never 
before on the books means breaking 
into a choice preserve of some com- 
petitor for every owner of five or more 
automobiles has several forms of in- 
surance, other than automobile insur- 
ance, to buy. 

Insuring a fleet adds to an agent’s 
prestige among the friends and busi- 
ness associates of the fleet owner. 

The review of automobile fatalities— 
by Dr. F. S. Crum, of The Prudential,— 
exhaustively reviewed by daily papers 
some time ago, is published. 

Cyrus K. Drew, editor of the “Insur- 
ance Report” of Denver, tells of the 
situation in the Rockies. He says that 
his section needs a centralized theft 
bureau. 

S. Marsland Bower, the insurance 
humorist and cartoonist, writes a 
characteristic article under the head, 
“Auto Business Is Rotten But Where 
There’s Life There’s Hope.” 

A valuable symposium of auto insur- 
ance views from various parts of the 
country is printed, in which views from 
the South are featured. 

Other authors in the edition include 
Leslie Hoover, New York adjuster, and 
Walter Sammis, Jr. 





F. C. Buswell, vice-president of the 
Home, has gone to the Pacific Coast. 


Auto Edition of 
“The Insurance Field” 


$185,000,000 





PREMIUMS ARE 





Allison, Hitchcock, Whitney, Morris, 
Goodwin and Others Among 
the Authors 





The automobile edition of “The Insur- 
ance Field” which came out this week 
estimates that the total premiums p2id 
in America in 1920 for automob le in- 
surance in carriers of all kinds is $185 - 
000,000. The actual prem‘tums reporied 
were $182,923,297 as compared to $109.- 
719,668 actually reported in 1919. 

Aside from the purely statistical 
matter “The Insurance Field” Auto- 
motive Number presents as its leading 
article some “Speculations” by Young 
E. Allison, editor, with a breezy review 
by C. I. Hitchcock, president of The In- 
surance Field Company, covering the 
growth of automobile insurance from 
a mere side line to a position of com- 
manding importance. An unusually 
complete and suggestive article on “Ad- 
vertising: The Restorer of Bus‘ness 
Lost by Stock Agents,” is from the pen 
of William Sprague Eddy, of the well- 
known Eddy insurance family, who is 
joining the staff of “The Insurance 
Field.” Young E. Allison, Jr., is the 
author of a comprehensive and inform- 
ing article, “The American Farm 
Motorized,” and other members of “The 
Insurance Field” staff contribute articles 
on the part that the motor truck plays 
in the world’s business, the field of air- 
craft insurance, the theft problem, and 
other phases of the business. Con- 
tributors to the special number aside 
from the members of “The Insurance 
Field” staff are Professor A. W. Whit- 
nev of the National Workmen’s Com- 
p°nsation Service Bureau, who dis- 
eusses “Development Along Lines of 
Prevention”; Charles W. Morris, an 
attorney, who reviews the causes con- 
tributing to the 100 per cent increase 
in the cost of settlements during the 
past five years, and R. H. Goodwin, sec- 
retary and manager of the Eastern and 
New England Automobile Conferences, 
who considers the work of these Con- 
ferences nationally and locally. 

Aside from its text matter the Auto- 
mobile Number of “The Insurance 
Field” is notable by reason of a series 
of unusually handsome illustrative 
features. 





BINDING FOR TOKIO 

Charles F. Enderly has been author- 
ized by the Tokio Marine & Fire to 
bind risks for brokers throughout the 
United States. He is also in a position 
to consider cover in Canada, Mexico 
and the West Indies. He has been 
binding for some time for the Insur- 
ance Company of North America 
throughout the world. has the Atlas for 
Cuba only, and for American risks he 
binds for the Alliance, Philadelphia 
Underwriters, Boston, Westchester and 
American. 


REASONABLE PROFIT 
The fire underwriters and the insur- 
ance commissioners have agreed what 
constitutes reasonable profit. The con- 
flagration allowance was reduced from 
5 to 3 per cent. The commissioners 
concede that the so-called “banking 





‘ profit” shall not be considered in calcu- 


lating the underwriting profit. 
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Losses Paid over $195,000,000 
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Caledonian Insurance Co. of Scotland 
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Surplus 
Line Capacity 





OCAL AGENTS can find ample 

capacity and attentive service for 
handling their Excess Lines in our 
Surplus Line Department. a 
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Splendid Program 
of New York Agents 


WIDE DIVERSITY OF TOPICS 


Two Insurance Commissioners, State 
Senator and Assemblyman Among 
Speakers; Dates May 18-20 





The annual convention of the New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents will be held in Syracuse May 
18, 19 and 20. ’ 

The program in brief follows: Wel- 
come to Agents, W. E. Allis, president 
of Insurance Agents’ Club, Syracuse. 

President’s Address: F. V. Bruns. 
Secretary’s report, E. A. Besch. Ex- 
ecutive Committee Report: E. H. 
Warner, S. Carlisle Goodrich. Legisla- 
tive report, R. F. Gilmour. Five minute 
discussions on value of local insurance 
agents’ clubs. W. EB. Allis; T. F. } 
Caffrey, president Amsterdam; Carroll 
Keaton, president Elmira; C. W. Brown, 
president, Cortland, N. Y., clubs. Open 
discussion “The Value of Organization.” 

E. H. Warner report on “Mutual Cas- 
ualty Competition.” Report of Consti- 
tution Revision Committee, Ward Mc- 
Pherson, Buffalo; Report of re-rating of 
state and cut rate fire situation, F. V. 
Bruns. Address on the “Casualty Infor- 
mation Clearing House,” G. E. Turner, 
Chicago. General discussion, “Mutual 
Competition.” Address on “Building a 
Successful Agency,” R. P. Barbour, 
North British & Mercantile. 

Address by Frank L. Gardner, chair- 
man insurance committee of Assembly, 
on “Relation of the Legislature to Pub- 
lic, Companies and Agents.” Report on 
agents’ and brokers’ qualification com- 
mittee, W. L. Austin, Albany. Discus- 
sion of agents’ and brokers’ qualifica- 
tions by Commissioner Donaldson, Penn- 
sylvania. Paper on building a big ag- 
ency in a big town by Fred B. Ayer, 
Cleveland. Paper on building a big ag- 
ency in a small town by E. H. Haskell, 
Oneida. 
of small town agent. 

Banquet speakers: Senator Lusk, of 


Cortland, N. Y.; Superintendent Phil- 
lips, of New York; Commissioner Don- 
aldson, of Pennsylvania. 





RECENT DECISIONS 

“Hine’s Bulletin,” in its current issue 
prints a number of interesting legal 
decisions some of which are captioned 
as follows: “Attorney Fees on Failure 
to Name Appraisers Not Allowed Where 
All Liability Denied’; “Assignment by 
Insured with Insured’s Consent Creates 
New Contract”; “Arbitration Clause of 
Fire Policy Inapplicable Where Liabil- 
‘ity Disputed”; “Failure to Submit to 
Appraisal No Defense in Case of In- 
surer’s Membership in Tariff Associa- 
tion.” 





HAMILTON HEADS SUBURBAN 

F. P. Hamilton, vice-president of the 
Queen, was elected president of the 
Suburban Fire Insurance Exchange at 
its annual meeting Tuesday. Henry E. 
Hess is secretary and manager. 





HALL & HENSHAW MOVE 
Hall & Henshaw have moved to the 


ee Building at John, Gold and Platt 
streets. 





The report of the Southern Automo- 
bile ('nderwriters’ Conference, R. C. Pat- 
terson made public recently, gives in- 


peeeting facts about stolen car recov- 
Ties. 





Arthur M. Burke has been appointed 
assistant to C. F. Melendy who trave's 


Massachusetts and Connecticut for the 
Rhode Island. 





C. D. Dunlop, vice-president of the 


Providence-Washington, has sailed for 
Europe. 


Open discussion on problems — 


BLUE GOOSE APPS. 





Many Men in This Section to Take First 
Flights in Newark 
in May 





The Blue Goose dinner in Newark 
next month will be a-big one. An addi- 
tional.list of men who have applied for 
membership follows: 

A. French George, chief 
Suburban Fire Ins. Ex.; Wm. C. 
Gibson, special agent, F. S. James 
& Co.; Ralph H. Goodwin, secre- 
tary, Automobile Conference; Albert 
B. Graham, inspector for companies; 
G. D. Gregory, special agent, Great 
American; S. C. Griswold, adjuster, 
Home; Wm. M. Grover, assistant super- 
intendent agencies, Firemen’s; Charles 
N. Hagar, sprinkler engineer, Continen- 
tal; Warren C. Ha!l, special agent, 
Philadelphia Underwriters; Allan Hay, 
special agent, Royal; Wm. G. Hayne, 
inspector N. Y. Board, N. Y. Bd. F. U.; 
Frederick Hoad ey, secretary, Ameri- 
can; Thos. P. Holleweck, expert’s as- 
Sistant at J. C., Schedule Rating Office; 
P. I. Holmes, superintendent accounts, 
F. S. James & Co.; S. R. Howard, spe- 
cial agent, N. B. & M.; Harold Her, 
adjuster; Henry M. Jacob, special ag- 
ent, Pennsylvania; J. B. Jacobs, sprink- 
ler expert, Schedule Rating Office; Eu- 
gene A. Jones, inspector, Schedule Rat- 
ing Office; Herbert D. Jones, special 
agent, N. Y. Underwriters’ Agency; M. 
B. Jones, special agent, Queen; W. V. 
O. Keeler, special agent, American 
Eagle; E. S. Keepers, inspector, Middle 
Southern States Inspection Bureau; 
Chas. W. Keith, gen. agt., Underwriters 
Salvage Corps; Lewis M. Kenney, spe- 
cial agent, Firemen’s Fund; James L. 
King, inspector, N. Y. Board Fire Un- 
derwriters; Harry C. Know es, special 
agent, Firemen’s; Harold Knox, secre- 
tary, Importers & Exporters; F. G. 
Krueger, assistant secretary, North 
River; Harriman Law, adjuster; Fred. 
W. Lee, adjuster, General Adjustment 
Bureau; 
Hartford; 


clerk, 


Phil Lissaman, 


Pomeroy Lee, special agent, 
inspector 


Schedule Rating Office; John F. Luehs, 
special agent, New Jersey; Andrew 
MackKenie, Jr., state agent, Scot. U. & 
U.; Donaid W. MacLeod, inspector, N. 
Y. Board of Fire Underwriters; John G. 
McClintock, sprinkler expert, Schedule 
Rating Office; John E. T. McClennan, 
inspector, Atlee Brown; Edward W. 
McUomb, special agent, Hartford; Louis 
«’, McIntyre, adjuster, General Adjust- 
ment Bureau; George L. Mager, special 
agent, Concordia; Frank Ko lock 
Mitchell, assistant secretary, American; 
Wm. Morrison, asst. secy. Hanover; 
Lloyd H. Oetjen, special agent, U. S. 
Fire; H. M. Passmore, manager auto- 
mobile department, American; Chas. 
W. Payne, Jr., cashier, Firemen’s; Ar- 
thur C. Pierce, sprinkler engineer, 
Schedule Rating Office; Wm. S. Quin- 
terro, special agent, Boston; Arnold 
Rippe, Hudson County manager, North 
River; George G. Robinson, expert's 
office, Schedule Rating Office; Wm. F. 
Russell, manager Newark office, Gener- 
al Adjustment Bureau; A. F. Sanford, 
state agent, L. & L. & G.; Bernard 
Schumer, examiner, American; Arthur 
H. F. Schumm, special agent, Caledon- 
ian; John H. Schuster, adjuster, Gen- 
eral Adjustment Bureau; Ernest R. 
Scott, loss department manager, Fire- 
men’s; Harry E. Sigler, assistant de- 
partment head, Great American; Jas. 
W. Shirley, superintendent So. agen- 
cies, American; Richard W. Simons, 
state agent, Home; A. J. Smith, assist- 
ant local manager, F. S. James & Co.; 
Carton D. Smith, special agent, Home; 
Paul B. Sommers, agency supervisur, 
American; George H. Spooner, sprink- 
ler expert, Schedule Rating Office; John 
J. Staats, adjuster; Wm. C. Stewart, 
vice-president, American; Everard C. 
Stokes, manager, Royal Exchange; 
William. H. Stoop, superintendent 
stamping department, Suburban Fire 
Ins. Ex.: Robert W. Thompson, ad- 
juster, Home; Albert J. Towne, special 
agent, Automobile Ins. Co.; P. B. M. 
Trainer, expert’s assistant, Schedule 
Rating Office; Roy A. Vanderhoof, as- 
sistant secretary, American. 


———— 








PERSONALITY 








Do YOU Know 


That many times every day our 
BROKERAGE AND SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


in the real neighborly way that counts, takes care of 


the uncommonest covers, 
the most complicated schedules, 


the largest lines? 


How may we help YOU?- 
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North British & Mercantile 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 
‘CECIL F. SHALLCROSS, Manager 


‘Assistant Managers: 


E. T. CAIRNS 
C. R. PERKINS 


W. T. ALLEY 
C. E. CASE 


R. P. BARBOUR, Secretary 


76 William St., : - 


NEW YORK 





A leaflet containing some acknowledgments that may suggest 
“ways and means” is Yours for the asking. 
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Kill Multiple Line 
Act in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG 





HEARING IN 





Action Due to Opposition of Smaller 
Stock Fire Companies, Says 
Donaldson 


At a hearing in Harrisburg on Mon- 
day night the section of the big new 
Pennsylvania insurance code which 
gave multiple line writing power to 
companies with $1,000,000 capital and 
$1,000,000 surplus was killed. The bill 
had passed the Senate. In discussing 
the hearing Commissioner Donaldson 
said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“Because of opposition mainly from 
the small stock fire insurance compa- 
nies in Pennsylvania, and in view of 
the fact that they claimed they did not 
have enough notice of the multiple 
line amendments to the Insurance Code, 
the bill was amended last night to 
strike out the multiple line provisions. 

“The objection was primarily based 
on the fear that the casualty companies 
would put the small fire insurance 
companies out of business. In so far as 
this Department is concerned, it is 
utterly unable to agree with the argu- 
ments, and is very considerably dis- 
appointed to find that its desire to 
stimulate the insurance interests in this 
State, were entirely misunderstood as 
an attempt to drive the small compa- 
nies out of business. In the arguments, 
the Department asked the objectors 
whether or not they did not face the 
multiple line proposition daily by the 
existence of the Hartford Accident and 
Hartford Fire insurance companies, and 
other fire companies allied with cas- 
ualty companies. 


“It may be of interest to you to know 
that two rather important amendments 
to the Code were not objected to. The 
first of these is the opening of the doors 
for re-insurance, by which a domestic 
company or a foreign company admitted 
to Pennsylvania, may transact business 
with an unadmitted foreign company if 
it is admitted to at least one of the 
United States, and is of the same stand- 
ard of solvency as required by the 
Pennsylvania laws. 


“The other section is that a domestic 
fire, marine or casualty company with 
million of capital and million of surplus, 
may invest in the capital stock, to the 
extent of 30 per cent of its own capital, 
of a company chartered in America to 
transact business solely abroad. 

“The large companies in Philadelphia 
were in favor of multiple lines. The 
twelve Pittsburgh companies, includ- 
ing two companies of substantial cap- 
ital and surplus, did not want multiple 
lines. The arguments were entirely 
amicable. It was simply a matter of a 
difference of opinion and the fear of 
future, which in the Department's 
opinion was not warranted.” 





COMMISSIONERS HONOR HARTY 





Missouri Superintendent Elected Presi- 
dent of National Convention; Meets 
at Louisville 





A. L. Harty, superintendent of insur- 
ance in Missouri, has been elected 
president of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, succeeding 
F. H. Ellsworth, of Michigan, resigned. 
Thomas B. Donaldson, insurance com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, was elected 
first vice-president and Platt Whitman, 
of Wisconsin, second vice-president. It 
was decided to hold the national con- 
vention at Louisville, Ky., Sept. 27 to 
30. 





Markus & Catts, 49 Maiden Lane, will 
move to 51 Maiden Lane. Samuel E. 
Rovics will move to the same location. 
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Report of Auto 
: Theft Bureau 


MANY NEW INVESTIGATORS 





Co-operates With Various Authorities; 
Cars Pass Through Stamping 
Office for Checking 





The annual report of the Automobile 
Underwriters’. Detective Bureau fol- 
lows: 

Main Office and Branches 

The main office of the Bureau is lo- 
cated at 140 Nassau Street, New York 
City, and in addition four branches are 
maintained as follows, with names of 
managers: Philadelphia, Wm. N. Hav- 
ens; Boston, Jos. P. Dumas; Buffalo, J. 
W. Conroy; Pittsburgh, Frank L. Ritz. 

In addition to the above, Blaine E. 
McMahon is located at 79 Church 
Street, Hartford, Conn., and Sheldon 
W. Fairchild is located at 814 22nd 
Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. as 
Resident Investigators. 

John W. Conroy, in charge of the 
Buffalo Office, also has jurisdiction over 
the Pittsburgh Office and territory cov- 
ered by both Buffa'o and Pittsburgh 
branches. 

William N. Havens, in charge of the 
Philadelphia Office, also supervises all 
territory South of Trenton, N. J., in- 
cluding the Washington District. 


Additional Men 

The Bureau has been authorized to 
‘employ seven additional investigators, 
to be located as follows: One in Albany, 
one in Harrisburg, Pa., two attached to 
the New York Office, one attached to 
the Buffalo Office, one attached to the 
Philadelphia Office and one attached to 
the Boston Office, the last named hav- 


are referred to by the various authori- 
ties daily. 

Many. channels of information have 
been established whereby the Bureau is 
quickly notified regarding the move- 
ment of stolen cars and automobile 
thieves. 

All losses reported by our members 
are promptly reported to the other 
Theft Bureaus maintained by our mem- 
bers throughout the United States and 
the close working arrangements with 
these bureaus during the past year have 
resulted in the return of many cars to 
our members. 

A checking system has been estab- 
lished whereby all cars passing through 
the Stamping Office of the Metropoli- 
tan District are daily checked and this 
has resulted in the recovery of several 
cars and also enables us to furnish our 
members with valuable information re- 
garding cars insured by them. 
Co-Operation With Various Authorities 

Our men are daily making new con- 
nections looking towards greater co- 
operation and efficiency with civil au- 
thorities throughout our entire terri- 
tory. 

N. S. Bartow, president of the Queen, 
is chairman of the Automobile Under- 
writers Detective Bureau’s joint theft 
committee. 


MAY HAVE OWN CLUBROOMS 








William Street Club Appoints Commit- 
tee to Look for Space; J. J. 
Hartnett, President 





At a meeting of the William Street 
Club_ held last week at Farrish’s Chop 
House new officers were installed and 
a committee appointed to look for per- 
manent headquarters for the Club, as 
President Hartnett believes that the 
time is near when the club will have 


ing been authorized by the committee its own club rooms or house. Charles 





Report of the Automobile Underwriters Detective Bureau—Eastern and New Eng- 
land Division 
February 1st to January 31st 


1920-21 1919-20 

Number of Stolen Cars Reported to the Bureau in the 

Eastern and New England Territory............... 4009 4554 

Approximate Insured Value ...................... $4,998,926 $5,806,916 
Number of Stolen Cars. Reported to the Bureau Outside 

of the Eastern and New England Territory......... 1070 794 

Approximate Insured Value ....................6. $1,203,681 $540,266 
Number of Cars Reported to the Bureau as Recovered in 

the Eastern and New England Territory........... 1738 1176 

Approximate Insured Value ..................-.05. $2 541,678 $1,624,350 
Number of Cars Reported to the Bureau as Recovered 

Outside of the Eastern and New Engiand Territory. . 329 102 

Approximate Insured Value.................... ..-. $396,534 $99,733 
Number of Cars Recovered through the Bureau for 

BUY i Er bia. ha lesa MDL BS, a Bbc ccccccee 579 203 

Approximate Insured Value ..................000. $892,008 $221,920 
Number of Cars Recovered for Non-Members........... 60 36 

Approximate Insured Value ....................05- $95,095 $39,320 
Number of Uninsured Cars Recovered................ 48 46 

ENS HANNO «a> dren's Oi ek. $58,070 $33 750 
Total Number of Cars Recovered through the Bureau... 687 365 

Approximate Value of all Cars Recovered through 

WG NOUN ei matidtess cuih al... coke ccedcccal $1,045,173 





under our budget for the fisca’ year 
covered by this report. 

It is believed that with the additional 
men our territory can be covered much 
more efficiently and that a greater 
number of cars will be recovered and 
more information obtained covering 
parties responsible for the thefts. 


Method of Operations 
An elaborate set of cross-index files 
is maintained at the home office enab- 
ling authorities to quickly determine the 
ownership of questionable cars and we 
are pleased to say that these records 


$385,135 





Weller, Jr., was appointed chairman of 
this committee. 

The officers installed for the term 
1921-22 are: Jerry J. Hartnett, presi- 
dent; Harry Clyde Youmans, vice- 
president; Judd Anderson, secretary; 
Guy La Tourette, treasurer; and J. F. 
Hylind and George F. Murphy, members 
of the executive committee to serve for 
three years. 

~The following new members were 
elected: Donald G. Maxon, 92 William 
Street; O. A. Maren, of the North Brit- 
ish & Mercantile; and R. K. O’Brien. 





PITTSBURGH -_ 





J. E. STONE & CO. 
FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—LIABILITY—CASUALTY 
INSURANCE 


710 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 
Bell Telephone, Court 2483 


PENNA. 








LEASES AT 92 WILLIAM 

Charles F. Noyes Company has leased 
an entire floor in the Central Fire Build- 
ing, 92 William Street for Corroon & 
Duffey, Inc., to L. T. Hollister, Inc., for 
ten years at an aggregate rental of 
about $125,000. Mr. Hollister was one 
of the first tenants to move into this 
building, occupying a sinall office. The 
growth of his business has been phe- 
nomenal and space has been added 
from time to time until now he has 
absorbed an entire floor with options 
on additional space as the business in- 
creases. It is stated that Mr. Hollister 
besides all of the present lines of in- 
surance such as fire, liability, casualty 
and automobile, is considering taking ‘' 
on additional lines. 





211th YEAR 


SUN 


INSURANCE OFFICE OF LONDON 


FOUNDED 1710 
UNITED STATES BRANCH: 

54 Pine Street - New York 
WESTERN DEPAKTMENT: 

76 WEST MONROE ST., CHICAGO 
PACIFIC DEPARTMENT: 


N. W. Cor. Sansome & Sacramento Si:. 
San Francisco, Cal. 














LINES SOLICITED AND BOUND THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 
AND CUBA 


E. F. FLINDELL 
INSURANCE | 





1 LIBERTY STREET Telephone John 2612 NEW YORK 


LOCAL OFFICES 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
153 Remsen St. 
Tel. 25044 Main 


NEWARE, N. J. 
9-15 Clinten St. 
Tel. 614 Mulberry 


Tel. 216 Montgomery 











HERBERT BUXTON 
92 WILLIAM ST., N. Y. CITY 
JOHN 4s 


Issues the Most Attractive Automobile Policy in a Non-Conference 
Company 














GreatAmerican 
Insurance Company 


New Dork 


INCORPORATED - 1872 
PAID FOR LOSSES 


$122,116,858.26 | 
STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1921 


CAPITAL 


$10,000.000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 


20,.840,005.95 


NET SURPLUS 


10,0 13,966. 1 4 
40,853.91 2.09 


THI. SECURITIES OF THE COMPANY ARE BASED UPON 
ACTUAL VALUES ON DECEMBER 31, 1920 
Using security valuations authorized by Insur- ; 
ance Commissioners the ASSETS would 
show over $44,000,000 and the SUR- 
PLUS would show over $13,000,000 


THE COMPANY OWNS 
$10,195,000 U. S. Government Liberty Loan Bonds 


Home Office, One Liberty Street 
New York City 














WALTER H. SAGE, Gaal Mer innit TYSON. } a7 eae 
Ww. E ‘CH, Manager 5 210 Sansome Street 
76 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, California 
Marine Department 


ROGERS & HOWES, h 
: WM. H. McGEE & CO.,Gen’lA. 
4 Liberty Sensun, Motion Mle = 10 Wien tee tn tne 
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Can’t Sell Insurance on in regard to it, so it was finally 


By Shocking People 


WALKER ON CALAMITY SCARES 





He’s Only Against “Horrible Example” 
Illustrations When They Far 
Overshoot the Mark 





Henry C. Walker, who handles public- 
ity and other advertising features for 
some insurance companies, comes right 
pack at his critics who do not like his 
views against over-emphasis of “horri- 
ble example” calamity pictures in in- 


surance folders and similar literature. 
To The Eastern Underwriter he said 
this week: 


“When I picked up the April 8th copy 
of The Bastern Underwriter and read 
that I had been quoted as not in favor 
of the use of accident illustrations in 
casualty advertising I was surprised, 
particularly as I’ve recommended their 
use on at least several hundred occa- 
sions. 

‘It’s a bit difficult sometimes to es- 
cape misconstruction on the part of 
readers or hearers as to one’s words. 

“Now I’m heartily in favor of such 
pictures, but I am not sold on the idea 
of exaggerated illustrations. 

“R’rinstance, I rode down town on a 
Fifth Avenue bus on Easter morn and 
there was an advertising card of a New 
York insurance agency depicting an 
automobile accident so terrible that I 
almost wanted to shut my eyes. Just 
to see whether I was merely a lone 
fanatic on the subject I turned to the 
man side of me and said: 

“Pardon me, but what do you think 





Wood-Fourth Insurance Agency 
GENERAL AGENTS 


ARROTT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


C. M. LOWRIE, Pres. 
JOS. WINGERSON, Sec’y. 


H. A. LOGUE 

Chairman 
EDW. A. LOGUE, Vice-Pres. 
H. C. NIEHAUS, Treas. 
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of that insurance advertisement just 
across the aisle?’ 

“He gazed at it a moment and then 
said, ‘Well, it makes me want to go 
home and sell my car.’ 

“‘Doesn’t it make you want to take 
out some more accident insurance?’ I 
said. 

“ ‘No,’ he replied, ‘but it fills me with 
great respect for the undertaking busi- 
ness.’ 

“And there you are! 

“Of course, I do not believe that the 
case should be judged by the above 
experiences, because even two swallows 
do not make a Summer—at least, not 
since the Volstead Act became a law, 
but if any insurance man can show 
me where any large amount of casualty 
business was ever written because a 
picture frightened anybody half to 
death, why I’ll change my opinion. 

“Many years ago (I was very young 
at the time) I didn’t think about such 
things the way I do now. I thought the 
path to insurance success, at least from 
the agent’s standpoint, consisted in 
part of portraying terrible catastro- 
phes before the eyes of the prospect— 
the more awful the pictures, the easier 
it would be to sign them up. 

An Aetna Life Burglary Picture 

“Just about that time the accident 


—— ——— 


and liability department, (as it was then 
called), of the Aetna Life of Hartford, 
wanted a burglary folder and asked me 
to prepare it. 


“So I requested my friend, Ike Hazel- 
ton, a wel-known New York artist to 
paint me a picture of a burglar and he 
did. 

“When finished it was about four feet 
high. It showed the bestial, low- 
browed face of a fiend in human form, 
climbing over a back fence at midnight, 
with a sack full of hastily acquired lug- 
gage. It was done in oils and was by 
all odds the most fearsome looking ob- 
ject I have ever looked upon and could 
Edgar Allen Poe have seen it his life 
would probably have been shortened 
by at least ten years. 

“On completion I showed it to my 
Aetna friends, but that was as far as it 
ever got. It hung for a while in Raw- 
don Myers’ office, who has charge of 
the burglary end of the Aetna and I 
understand that it frightened some of 
the stenographers there so much that 
they were afraid to go home on late 
afternoons in the wintertime. Finally. 
Mr. Myers got tired of it himself and 
the picture was acquired by Edward 
Danahy, the purchaser of supplies, but 
after awhile he had the same feelings 


wrapped up and put in the archives. 

“Had it been reproduced with a bur- 
glary insurance story attached to it, 
for all I know it might have had such 
an effect on the public that the Aetna 
Company would have had to give up 
writing this form of policy. 

A Western Accident Folio 


“But to resume: I spoke in the arti- 
c’e above referred to, of a folio of acci- 
dent pictures published by a Western 
casualty company which contains about 
one dozen frightful pictures of acci- 
dents. This folder is now in my office 
files and I will be glad to show it to 
tnose of an inquiring mind and if any 
person thinks it would really help a con- 
scientious agent write more casualty 
policies I will buy him a good dinner 
and a quart of California claret be- 
sides. (I happen to know where this 
can still be secured). 

“IT got a letter the other day from 
Mr. Ellis, (he handles the publicity end 
of the Ocean Accident), and he also 
expostulated with my previous findings 
in a friendly and humorous way. In 
other words, he disagreed with me, but 
if he wants to come into my office some 
day and look over a few of these ‘after 
taking’ examples I think he will be apt 
to change his mind on the subject as 
to whether such illustrations are busi- 
ness-getters, but before anybody else 
hastens to defend the other end of the 
argument I think they really again 
ought to read my former article which 
they may have criticised and have it 
c ear in their minds just exactly what 
I said on the subject. 

“It is merely the over emphasis of 
such illustrations that I have referred 
to and which I contend, broadly speak- 
ing. over-shoot the mark and do more 
harm than good to the cause.” 
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PHILADELPHIA LOSSES UNDER INVESTIGATION 


(Continued from page 1) 


one of the additions being Milton 
Young, of the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, who is expected to go with him 
on May 1. 

Local agents here say that two ofthe 
big losses which should receive atten- 
tion, in order to put to flight various 
rumors, are locally known as the “shirt- 
waist” and “rug” losses. These cost 
the companies considerable money. 

Newspaper Man’s Activities 

In the meantime, local men are close- 
ly watching the columns of the “United 
States Review,” an insurance paper, as 
it is understood here that that paper 
is shortly going to discuss the adjust- 
ment situation without gloves. Robert 
R. Dearden, Jr., of that paper, has been 
making a quiet investigation for some- 
time and claims to have in his office a 
lot of evidence which will be most in- 
teresting reading to the members o/ 
the insurance fraternity. He has looked 
into the shirtwaist loss, as wel as the 
rug loss; has kept some tab on the too 
close personal relations alleged to have 
been existing between salvage house 
managers and insurance company ad- 
justers; and has had some interesting 
experiences with lawyers and insur- 
ance men. 

These include a visit he made to a 
lawyer’s office where he discussed the 
situation with two adjusters who were 
present with their counsel; and a v'sit 
to the hotel rooms of William J. Greer, 
manager of the General Adjustment Bu- 
reau, who recently came here to in- 
vestigate the situation; and Mr. Dear- 
den also received a sharp ‘etter from 
the counsel for one of the adjusters in 
which he was threatened with a libel 
suit. He prin'ed this letter in his pa- 
per with a sharp comment. 

Mr. Dearden says frankly that scan- 
dal over losses is brewing in Philadel- 
phia and it would be poor judgment to 
‘hush up the facts. When the time is 
propitious he is going to “shoot.” 

Many Rumors 

It would take a lot of space just to 
repeat some of the rumors that are 
floating about. Among other state- 
ments made by insurance men here. 
are that salvage men, representing the 
assured, and adjusters, represen'ing 
companies have, in some instances, had 
such close relations that they have 
gone on vacations together. 

A representative of The Eastern Un- 
derwriter called at Mr. Stoumen’s p ace 
and found h'm out. It was sta‘ed thers, 
however that for some years the Phi'a- 
delphia Salvage Company had done 
most of its business for the companies, 
but that more recently, it has boen 
acting for the assured. 

A representative of ‘he company said 
to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“I see there is quite a stir among the 
‘msurance companies about the adjust- 
ment situation here, but in my opinion 
criticisms of salvage companies are 
largely based on jealousy. Mr. Stou- 
men is a fine fellow, absolutely on the 
level, has a tremendous y wide ac- 
quaintance and understands his busi- 
ness from A to Z.” 

The character of some fires here is 
also a subject that is interesting insur- 
ance men. Recently, at one fire rubber 
water bags filled with gasoline were 
found. In another fire excelsior was 
discovered where it had no right to be. 
Automobile insurance “gyps” are num- 
erous, and stories about thefts of cars 
frequently appear in the daily news- 
papers. 

Donaldson Anxious To Get Facts 


In the meantime, Insurance Commis- 
sioner Donaldson has asked the “Unit- 
ed States Review” to turn over to him 
all the evidence it has secured. This 
includes alleged facts that certain bro- 
kers demand a rake-off from pub‘ic 
adjusters, 3 
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troduced in the legislature a bill con- 
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“The United States Review,” in its 
current issue, in speaking of a recent 
fire in a shirt-waist plant says that the 
assured made a claim of sound value 











of more than $50,000, and an actual fire “ 

loss of $33,000, and that it was compro- Just say: 

mised for about $15,000. Continuing ‘“c 

the ‘pager enya: Insurance 
“A startling feature of this loss, giv- Man”— 


en by the authority of Fire Marshal 
George W. E liott, is that the firemen 
on entering the place found scattered 
about hot-water bags filled wih gaso- 
line, and it is known that some of the 
firemen were indignant to think they 
were exposed to such a hazard, as the 
report of one chief shows that there 
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the staff of bureau adjusters of the 








General Adjustment Bureau in Phila- 
delphia. 
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Says Mutuals Are 
Against Socialism 


McCOTTER GIVES POSITION 





Calis Crities of Mutuals “Emotional- 
ists”; Comments on Insurance 
Division of U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce 





In view of the annual meeting in At- 
lantic City next week of the insurance 
division of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce some reference to the last 
meet ng of this insurance division made 
py Cc. A. Medotter in his book, just 
print .d, “What’s the Matter With Fire 
Insurance” is of particular interest at 


this time. Mr. MeCotter, who for thir- 


ty-three years has been with a mutual 
fire insurance company, wrote the book, 
partly because of resentment he feels 
against the Edson S. Lott propaganda 
aimed at non-agency mutua’s and ex- 


changes, and his disagreement with 
those views; and also because of the 


criticism in an insurance paper of the - 


insurance division of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce in naming as 
the first chairman of the insurance di- 
vision a mutual insurance man. Mr. 
McCotter says in part in this book, 
which is published by the Bobbs-Mer- 
rill Company, Indianapolis: 

fhe writer is acquainted with sev- 
eral hundred mutual fire and casualty 
insurance men, and has never heard a 
sentiment expressed in favor of so- 
cialism, but has heard strong senti- 
ments against state insurance. After 
two hundred and twenty-five years’ rec- 
ord these mutual men are still innocent 
that they are handling the entering 
wedze of socialism and leading to the 
nationalization of the business of mu- 
tual patrons. They have supposed that 
property owners had the right, granted 
by a ‘aw made by property owners, to 
unite for an economic advantage just 
as the stock insurance companies do in 
rating bureaus. Their motives have 
been for betterment the same as the 
Rockefeller Foundation, The National 
Geographic Society, the thousands of 
Building and Loan Associations, and 
the National Safety Council, whose 
motto is “Organized for service—not 
for profit.” 

This is a time of ag'tation ahd propa- 
ganda. To meet the “social unrest” 
all kinds of ideas are being presented 
and some are something new under the 
sun, (So'omon to the contrary, notwith- 
standing.) As never before in this 
generation, constructive ideas are need- 
ed. Can it be constructive when a part 
of insurance which is one of the e‘ght 
great divisions of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States puts out 
Statements to slur if not slander the 
other part of the division? Can it be 
constructive when the largest insurance 
society in the world, organized to de. 
velop the business, invites as its star 
sperker a man whose message is known 
to propose disruption and discord in 
the business as a whole? Is the public 
Ma mood that it wants state insur- 
ance and nationalization discussed at 
this time? Does the insurance busi- 
ness want it? 


A good deal of troub’e is created by 
Persons who join an organization for a 
certain purpose and then go off on a 
tangent to perform the purpose accord- 
ing to personal notions. Every kind 
and division of insurance is affiliated 
with the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States: The Chamber has ap- 
po-nted a safe and sane Committee on 
American Ideals, which is “undertaking 
an educational program upon funde- 
Mental American principles,”~ which 
every one recognizes as a program 


against socialism and nationalization 
of business. The. committee hopes for 
4 return to normal without a well or- 
Sanized educational effort which shall 
Make clear the dependence of our na- 
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tional welfare upon sound economics 
and the preservation of our American 
institutions.” ‘The influence and iin- 


‘portance of such an effort wil! depend 


largely upon the source from which it 
emanates.” The inference is that the 
committee desires no public agitation 
at this time, and, apparently posted as 
to what is being done, recognizes the 
futility of the present agitation be- 
cause of the source from which it ema- 
nates—within the insurarce business 
only. 

The present field of overation, for 
the “emotionalists” among insurance 
companies and loca] agents, should be 
in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, in which they are mem- 
bers. The Chamber of Commerce 
through admitting the mutual compa- 
nies as members. and the Committee 
on American Ideals, through asking the 
co-operation of mutual members in 
Americanization, are apparently ignor- 
ant of the economic evil that has ex- 
isted in this country for one hundred 
and sixty-eight years. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the Un‘ted States needs 
to be “propagandized” to throw out of 
the organization this corrupting influ- 
ence—mutual insurance. 

Be it said to the credit of mutual 
insurance, it has kept reasonab’y quiet 
under strong provocation. This is not 
the time to add to social unrest if it 
can be avoided, but if the stock fra- 
ternity, bv open and silent approval, 
are planning an attack then, mutual 
companies, prepare. Remember that 
the best defensive war is an aggressive 
war, and your numbers do not relieve 
you from counter-attacks. When a 
premise advanced is wrong, it is not 
difficult to attack it, and the “Taint of 
Communism” in mutual insurance is the 
weakest argument the stock interests 
ever put out for competitive purposes. 
On the other hand. jt is hard to fight a 
windmill of gener>lities which does not 
produce a single breeze of evidence as 
to when. where and how mutval insur- 
ance ever nationalized anv business in- 
cluding itself in two hundred and twen- 
ty-five years. 

It is a difference of opinion that 
makes horse racing, and has develoned 
the perfection of the horse. A differ- 
ence of opinion about insvrance makes 
competition, and is good for the busi- 
ness. Extreme competition leads to in- 
consistent statements, which do not 
appeal to the coo’ reasoning of the in- 
surance buyer, who is looking for sta- 
bility and security. For instance, a 
statement that insurance protection is 





British Discussion 
Over Sinn Fein Losses 


QUESTION OF 





LIABILITY 





Most Business Concerns Covering Prop- 
erty Against All Risks Due to 
Civil Commotion 





(Special to The Eastern Underwriter) 
London, April 10.—For many years no 


Vital insurance matter has produced so 
much confusion of thought as the ques- 
tion of the responsibility for the dam- 
age done, or alleged to have been done, 
by Sinn Fein in the Midlands. In the 
absence of any legal decisions, owners 
of property sought about for some one 
upon whom the liability could be 
thrown, but were repudiated in turn by 
the fire insurance companies, the local 
authorities, and the Government. They 
were told by the fire insurance compa- 
nies that all policies exclude the risks 








mysterious and on the face looks like 
collecting less premiums than neces- 
sary to meet losses and expenses. It 
sounds cheap, but does it sound safe? 
Is the statement frankness to the pul 
icyholders, or a “slip of the tongue” for 
competition’s sake? 

In times of depression and social un- 
rest, the inclination of many is to look 
outside of themselves into the affairs 
of others to find a solution of the 
troub’es. .The tendency of such tem- 
peraments is to plan reform and regu- 
lation of other lines of effort than their 
own. Such are the chief characteris- 
tics of socialists, and they are looked 
upon as more destructive than construc- 
tive. There must be a more rational 
way to accomplish whatever is needed. 

The writer’s father-in-law was a well 
read man, but a poor church attendant 
to hear the rural village sermons of 
forty years ago. He was, therefore, im- 
pressed with and occasionally ;epeated 
the “sermon” he once heard in a Quak- 
er church. After many minutes of 
silent self-communion, (a hard task for 
many of us,) a matron of years of ex- 
perience arose and said, “Let every one 
attend to his own business.” Now is a 
time when a self-communion with ine's 
own affairs is needed and if those af. 
fairs are kept in harmony with the con- 
ditions that develop, without radical 
change, it will be because every cone 
attends to his own business 
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of loss or damage by fire due to riots, 
civil commotion, or military or usurped 
power, but they were not told authori- 
tatively whether, in the opinion of the 
insurance companies, the losses in qu%3- 
tion came under any of these headings. 

The local authorities and the Govern- 
ment were unanimous in disclaiming all 
liability, on the grounds that no riot, 
civil or military disturbance could ba 
proved to have taken place, at the mills 
in question. The fire insurance com- 
panies refused to admit liability, hop- 
ing that some proof of riot or civil com- 
motion would come to light, since the 
onus was upon them to prove that they 
‘were not liable, and not upon the mils 
to trove that they were. 

Lloyds Pays Mill Loss 

Then came an announcement that 
Lloyds had paid for the damage done et 
the Balderstone mill at Rochdale, the 
fire having supposedly been of Siun 
Fein origin. 

But it would be quite wrong to infer 
from this that riot insurance i3 un- 
necessary. Each case must be settled 
entirely on its own merits. Ordinary 
fire policies cover ordinary incendiar- 
ism, but they do not cover fires arising 
out of riots or civil commotion. In the 
case of the Rochdale mill there was no 
legal evidence to connect the fires 
with Sinn Fein, although undoubtedly 
they were the work of an incendiary. 
But no one was caught, nothing could 
be proved, so Lloyds faced the facts 
and paid up promptly. 

Of course, it would be unwise for 
owners of property to rely upon such 
fortunate lack of evidence occurring in 
their own cases. Some evidence of 
civil commotion will arise soon, or else 
the fire insurance companies will be 
driven to exclude incendiarism from 
the risks covered by their fire policies 
In the meantime, most large firms have 
covered their property against all risks 
due to riot and civil commotion, so that 
everything which is not covered by 
their own policies is covered by their 
own new riots policy. 

Tariff Rates 

The rate charged by the tariff com- 
panies for this special riot insurance is 
on ordinary warehouses and factories, 
such as cotton mills, 3s. per cent on the 
fire insurance amount, while Lloyd’s 
rate is 2s. 6d. per cent. A cons‘derable 
number of insurances have been ar- 
ranged at Lloyd’s on what are termed 
“first loss policies.” These are policies 
not subject to the average clause, to 
pay all losses in full up to the amount 
of the policy, which is something less 
than the full value of the property cov- 
ered. A firm with property worth £200,- 
000 would have to pay £250 or £300 to 
cover it fully, according to whether 
they insured with Lloyd’s or the com- 
panies. If however, the property is well 
separated, or by reason of its solid con- 
struction is not liable to more than par- 
tial destruction, a policy may be ob- 
tained to pay all losses up to £50,000 
for £187 10s., or up to £100,000 for £212 
10s. The premium rises with the value 
of the property covered, and a policy 
for £100,000, on property worth £400,000, 
would cost nearly twice as much as the 
Same amount on property of half the 
value. The reason, of course, is that 
if the value covered is doubled the risk 
of claim is douwbled—-a street of houses 
costs more to insure than one house, 
even though you guarantee not to claim 
for more than one house at a time. 
Similarly, the reason why a policy for 
£50,000 (in the example given) costs rel- 
atively little more than a policy for 
£20,000 is because the heavy part of 
the risk is in the first few thousand 
pounds, which will have to be found by 
the underwriters, whichever policy 
they issue. 





RETURNS TO INSURANCE 
H. A. Huff, who left the Second Rus- 
sian in 1919 to enter the oil business, 
has returned to insurance as efficiency 
expert in the New York office of the 
Automobile of Hartford. 





Percy E. Nute has been made man- 
ager of the Boston Stamping Office. 
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Reciprocals, Inter-Insurers and 
Other Mutual Organizations 














By WALTER G. COWLES, Vice-President of Travelers 




















Just what is the actual liability of a 
member of a reciprocal, inter-insurer, 
state fund, or other mutual casualty in- 
surance organization to a claimant to 
whom the law makes such organization 
directly and primarily liable without 
limit? 

In these days we are hearing a good 
deal about reciprocals or inter-insurers, 
both expressions meaning practical’y 
the same thing. The principal differ- 
ence between reciprocals or inter-insur- 
ers and other mutual insurance organi- 
zations is that the latter have an actual 
corporate existence, giving them a legal 
entity and standing and also have a 
common fund reasonably accessible to 
their members within the limits of ac- 
cumulation, but without capital contri- 
bution, while the reciprocals or inter- 
insurers have none of these things. 
They have an “Attorney in fact” only. 

These organizations are usualy 
known as exchanges and, while as a 
matter of fact they are nothing more 
than a mere name, and wholly without 
legal entity as organizations, through 
their members and attorneys in fact 
they hold themselves out to the public 
as insurance organizations. They seek 
public confidence and_ public credit. 

Exchanges Are Not Incorzorated 

In a few states they are recognized 
by statute, but none of the laws with 
which we are familiar serves to give 
these exchanges any legal standing as 
organizations, but merely permits them 
as voluntary associations for certain 
purposes. The Attorney in fact is 
sometimes authorized by law and occa- 
sionally incorporated, but the exchange 
is not incorporated. They are not sup- 
ervised as incorporated insurance or- 
ganizations are supervised. They 
choose to remain unincorporated, pre- 
sumab!y because if incorporated they 
would become mutual companies and 
thereby subject themselves to super- 
vision. These exchanges appear to be 
willing to sacrifice good organization, 
sound business principles, legal exist- 
ence, common funds, and everything of 
that kind that they may escape super- 
vision. The mere fact that they do es- 
cape supervision would appear to prove 
conclusively that they are not insur- 
ance organizations. 

The comments we are making or shall 
hereafter make are directed to these 
and other mutual systems impersonally 
and as organizations, rather than to 
their managers or subscribers, some of 
whom are honestly endeavoring to 
achieve success where success is im- 
possible. We have a feeling that many 
subscribers to these pans for so-called 
insurance do not realize the true ex- 
tent of their incurred liability. A great 
many of these subscribers have prob- 
ably never considered this feature at 
all. They are told that they can obtain 
insurance by these means which will 
cost them less. They forget that under 
com-zetitive conditions at least price is 
rather conclusive evidence of value. 

The inherent objections, particularly 
to the reciprocal form of mutual insur- 
ance, have been extensively discussed, 
and the public is or ought to be we'l 
advised. It is not the purpose of this 
article to state again the indisputable 
facts or present the unanswerable argu- 
ments which have heretofore been put 
before the public. We have concluded 


to direct our attention to one feature 
which is found in ail these organiza- 
tions, and which; so far as we know, 
has not been extensively discussed. 
While the underlying idea is not by any 
means new, its elaboration may possi- 
bly contribute. something toward a bet- 


‘variations of 


ter general understanding. We desire 
to consider with our readers some of 
the fundamentals of legal liability fo:- 
lowing, in part at least, rather elemen- 
tary lines of reasoning. 


How Private Business Is Conducted 

Speaking very generally, the private 
business of the world is conducted by 
individuals, co-partnerships, or corpora- 
tions. There are some sub-divisions or 
these three principal 
classes; particularly the last two. One 
of the variations of a partnership is the 
voluntary association of a considerab e 
number of persons. It is a fundamen- 
tal proposition that an individual is 
liable without limit for the legal obligs- 
tions which he incurs either in the 
transaction of business or in any of the 
activities or undertakings of life. When 
one individual joins another in a com- 
mon business undertaking, then we 
have a partnership, but the fundamen- 
tal obligation of each of the partners 
remains the same. The liability of 
each is unlimited for the legal obliga- 
tions of the partnership. 


In practice some little variation of 
this general principle is recognized in 
many, and perhaps all of our states. If 
would be impracticable to mention the 
varying laws of the different states, but 


in a general way limited partnerships 


—mMmeaning partnerships in which the 
liability of certain of the partners for 
the obligations of the partnership is 
limited by some arrangement among 
themselves—are only recognized in cas- 
es where there are so-called “silent 
partners.” There are laws in many 
states which permit a man who is not 
active’y interested in the management 
of a partnership enterprise to put in a 
stipulated amount of money, become a 
special or silent partner, and incur no 
obligation beyond the amount he has 
voluntarily put in. Itisa very general 
requirement of these laws that in lim- 
ited partnerships of this character there 
shall be at least one general partner 
whose personal liability shall be unlim- 
ited; and these Jaws also require that 
certain publicity shall be given to the 
arrangement by registration, by public 
advertisement, or otherwise, that it 
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may be understood that while a silent 
partner is interested, his interest is 
lfmited to the capital he has contribut- 
ed and the unlimited liability rests en- 
tirely with the general partners who 
are active in the management of the 
business. 
Partnerships 

The lines of business in which spe- 
cial or limited partners may engage are 
carefully specified in the law. Usua ly 
they are limited to merchandising and 
manufacturing. In New -York private 
bankers, stockbrokers and dealers in 
bonds may have special partners. There 
may be other special statutes. In no 
case within our knowledge do the priv- 
ileges of limited partnerships extend to 
insurance. Any voluntary association 
of individuals formed for the purpose 
of engaging in a business. which shal) 
result in profit or other personal ad- 
vantage to its members is actually a 
partnership. Properly there are certain 
immunities extended to the members 
of re igious, charitable, and other s:m- 
ilar organizations which are and should 
be distinguished from purely commer- 
cial organizations intended to be of 
benefit in a money sense to their mem- 
bers. 

A partnership then may be considered 
as an association of two or more in- 
dividuals for a business purpose with a 
view to money gain or money advan- 
tages which are the equivalent of gain. 
If a voluntary association is to this ex- 
tent a partnership, then the fundamen. 
tal rules respecting the unlimited per- 
sonal obligation of the members would 
apply; and since no law in this country, 
so far as we know, authorizes a limited 
partnership under any circumstances 
where the business undertaking is that 
of insurance, none of the provisions re- 
specting limited partnerships would 
apply. 

The remaining form of organization 
is the corporation. A joint stock cor- 
poration is the prototype of the indi- 
vidual so far as liability is concerned. 
The liability of a joint stock corpora- 
tion for its obligations is un imited, and 
the corporation stands like the individ- 
ual in this respect. 

“Unlimited Liability” 

We have used and shall continue to 
use the expression, “unlimited liabilitv.” 
It is perhaps desirable to digress at this 
point for the purpose of reaching a clear 
understanding of the real meaning o*% 
that expression. There is a clear dis- 
tinction between urlimited liability and 
unlimited ability to discharge that ‘i- 
ability. An individual may through 
some misfortune incur an unlimited 


legal liability for unliquidated damages, 


and his entire assets may not be suffi- 
cient to discharge the obligation. In 
that event the liabi'ity is none the less 
unlimited until determined by court 
judgment ard the ursatisfied portion 
remains a charge against the individ- 
val and all of his assets which he may 
thereafter acquire so ‘ong as he lives, 
and in many states even after his 
death. There is nuth nz which the in- 


dividual can do to escape this un'imit 


ed liability, except eventually to settle 
it, compromise it, or obtain possible 
relief under suitabe circumstances by 
means of bankruptcy proceediugs. In 
other words, an unlimited liability is 
that form of liability which the indi- 
vidual cannot escape by any effort at 
limitation made in advance for his own 
benefit. As stated, the joint stock cur- 
poration is the prototype of the individ- 
ual. Its capital stock represents; the 
contributions of individual capital. Both 
the individual and the joint stock cor- 
poration may make limited contracts 
(limitations available to and against the 
parties to the contract only) but each 
may incur by operation of law an un- 
Jimited obligation, and th‘s is truly and 
strictly unlimited, notwithstanding the 
fact that it may in some instances ex- 
ceed the available assets. A man who 
is run over in the street by a Ford auto- 
mobile driven by a financially irrespon- 
sible owner is in some respects less 
fortunate than he would have been had 
the injury been caused by a high-priced 
car owned or driven by a millionaire; 
but in both instances if liability exists 
at all it is for an amount of unliqui- 
dated damages, un im‘ted until fixed by' 
the court. Neither the poor man nor 
the millionaire had any power within 
himself to previously limit the obliga- 
tion which he would incur in the event 
of such an injury. The joint stock cor- 
poration is in all these respects like 
the individual, but the mutual organi- 
zation of whatever kind is not if the 
claims of those organizations are to 
be accepted as made. Mutual or- 
ganizations claim for themselves a 
privilege which no other form of or- 
ganization has, and that is a privilege 
of limiting future obligations and there- 
by becoming charged on'y with a limit- 
ed portion of an unlimited liability. 

It is this distinction which we wish 
to keep in mind. In insurance matters 
it is obviously necessary that obliga- 
tions involving unlimited liability 
should be committed to organizations 
possessed of such undoubted financial 
strength that the full and complete dis- 
charge by payment shall be rendered 
absolutely certain. Fortunately such 
insurance organizations are avaiable 
and those who are wise are choosing 
such that unlimited liability may find 
its complete fulfillment in unlimited 
ability to pay. 

It is conceivable and proper that two 
men, for example, who enter into a 
partnership agreement between them- 
selves by which one of the members 
puts in 75 per cent of the requ‘red capi- 
tal and the other member tuts in 25 
per cent, should each share in the busi- 
ness and its profits and obligations in 
the same proportion under an agree- 
ment between themselves. The fact, 
however, that these partners have such 
an agreement between themselves is 
without effect upon their creditors. Any 
one of the creditors might proceed 
against the partner having the lesser 
interest in the partnership and recover 
the entire amount of a partnership obli- 
gation, leaving the partners to adjust 
the matter between themselves. Ob- 
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viously the creditor is not a party to 
the arrangement between the partners 
and is in no way bound by it. A credi- 
tor under these circumstances would 
ordinarily be known as a third party. 
What is true of a partnership be! ween 
two individuals might be equally true 
of another partnership involving a hun- 
dred or a thousand individuals. Some 
forms of insurance apparently present 
an opportunity for the formation of 
voluntary associations in which the 
members by agreement among them- 
selves limit their respective liability 
each to the other. The peculiarity of 
the insurance business is that, as a gen- 
eral thing, in some of its lines, the obli- 
gations of such a vo untary association 
would be the obligations of its mem- 
bers to a fellow member who had in- 
curred a loss. That is, in the abstract 
and speaking broadly, there would be 
no third parties involved in such an 
arrangement. If a member of an ex- 
change has a claim for loss against his 
fellow members the liability of each 
member might possibly be limited as 
expressed in the agreement among the 
members. 
When a Member Becomes a Claimant 
In these reciprocal exchanges it is 
customary to appoint a broadly empow- 
ered attorney in fact, and the power of 
attorney usua ly carries with it a state- 
ment which expresses the agreement 
among the members and just how far 
they shall be liable to each other. 
Rather commonly this liability is limit- 
ed to an amount equul to the premium 
paid for one year. Sometimes there are 
other limitations. The attorney is 
usually empowered to bind members to 
such other members as may be secured 
upon this basis of limited liability. 
Then the attorney proceeds to obtain 
subscribers. Each subscriber is sup- 
posed to sign the same power of attor- 
ney and thus limit his liability. The 
attorney issues what is dignified by the 
name of an insurance policy. In the 
issuance of a policy the attorney repre- 
sents and binds each member individ- 
ually. When a member becomes a 
claimant, as the attorney cannot rep- 
resent two opposing parties in the same 
proceeding, the attorney represents the 
other members and the claimant is left 
to shift for himself, while the attorney 
usually has the power to compromise 
the claim or relinquish it entirely. 
The object of the association is to 
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save money on the premiums of mem 


bers as well as to furnish lucrative em: 


ployment for the attorney. In theory 
but not always in fact, this thing works 
out very well so long as the only liabi - 
ity of members is to one or more of 
their fellows who have incurred a loss. 


Obligations 
Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that as to all obligations of the mem- 
bers to each other, the agreement l|im- 
iting the liability of each shall control, 


we are left to consider whether or not 
in the ordinary course of business tliese 
exchanges will incur other obligations 


not invo ving members directly or ex- 
clusively, but involving third parties; 
and if that is true in any respect, the 
next obvious question is whether the 
agreement among members limiting the 
liability of each is available to thos: 
members when a claim is brought by a 
third party who is not a party to th 
agreement. 

We have said that in some lines of 
insurance the obligations were larzely 
between members and not involving 
third parties, but a casual examination 
would indicate that this is never quite 
completely true. There are the ordi- 
nary expenses of running an exchange, 
involving the purchase of furniture. sup- 
p'ies, the obligations for rent, clerical 
hire, and other similar expenses. I! 
is rather common among these organi- 


zations to attempt to avoid these «ues- 
tions by so arranging the agreement 
with the attorney that some of this ex- 


pense at least is undertaken by the at- 
torney as a personal obligation, whil 
he receives his pay in the form of a large 
percentage of the premiums pai in. 
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Suppose he fails to pay them, whose 


obligations are they? There are also 
other possible obligations to third par- 


ties. 
It is quite common, perhaps univer- 


sal, io authorize attorneys of these ex- 
changes to obtain re-insurance, and al- 
so 1o grant re-insurance. Here is a 


liability to a third party in many as- 
pects. First, and perhaps least im- 
portant, is the liability for the re-insur- 
ance premium itself. Is the obligation 
of « member for, a re-insurance pre- 
mium due to a third party an obligation 
limited by the agreement among the 
members or an unlimited obligation of 
eacti member? Ordinary reasoning and 
sis would indicate the latter. One 
exchange cannot be a member of anoth- 
er exchange because an exchange lacks 
lega! entity. If we go a step further 
and assume that a particular exchange 
has re-insured another exchange, and 
under that re-insurance a claim arises, 
the exchange which is re-insured is not 
a rember. It is a third party. The 
obligation arising by reason cf the re- 
insurance is not an obligation among 
the members, but is an obligation of all 
the tnembers to a third party. Is this 
obligation limited by the agreement be- 
tween the members, or is it an unlimit- 
ed obligation of each member? If our 
reasoning has been anywhere near cor- 
rect so far, it would support the latter 
proposition. 

We might go on with an infinite num- 
ber of further illustrations, but these 
will serve our purpose so far as general 
lines are concerned. We now wish to 
direct attention to the situation which 
is peculiar to compensation and liabil- 
ity insurance, and particularly to the 
former which we shall consider first. 

Self-Insurers 

In a large majority of the compensa- 
tion states the law requires insurance 
unless the employer qualifies as a so- 
called gself-insurer. Several forms of 
insurance are permitted. Those forms 
include stock companies, mutual com- 
panies, and sometimes include state 
funds and reciprocals. The obligation 
imposed by the compensation law upon 
all these organizations is the same. 
In a very large majority of the states 
the obligation of the insurer of com- 
pensation igs a direct obligation to the 


r~) 
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claimant, without contract limit in 
amount, whether that claimant be the 
injured man, or, in the event of his 
death, those who were dependent upon 


him. Is this obligation in any respect 
an obligation among the members of 
the exchange to each other Which can 
be limited by the terms of an agree- 
ment which they have made among 
themselves? 

These exchanges profess to be insur- 
ance organizations. To a limited ex- 
tent they are recognized as such by the 
laws of some of. the states. These 
same laws establish this direct unlim- 
ited liability of the insurer to the claim- 
ant. These same laws require that the 
insurance shall cover the entire liabil- 
ity of the employer. 

Let us pause to realize the full sig- 
nificance of this situation. Indiana, for 
example, recognizes reciprocals as in- 
surance organizations. We quote from 
section 73 of the Indiana Compensation 
Law: “All policies of insurance com- 
panies and of reciprocal insurance asso- 
clations insuring the payment of com- 
pensation under this act shall be con- 
clusively presumed to cover all em- 
Ployes and the entire compensation li- 
ability of the insured.” Aside from 
Specific recognition of reciprocals the 
law of Indiana in this respect does not 
differ substantially from the laws of 
many other states. In addition to this, 
the law of Indiana, like the laws of 
Most of the states, provides for the 
direct liability of the insurer to the 
claimant. The law requires that sev- 
eral statutory provisions shall be in- 
corporated in the policy of insurance 
= among them the following: “That 
b 'S policy is and shall be construed to 

e a direct promise by. this insurer to 


_ Derson entitled to physician’s fees, 
— 8 charges, fees for hospital serv- 
ces, charges for hospital supplies, 
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charges for burial, compensation or 
death benefits, and shall be enforce- 
able in the name of such person.” 
While the language quoted is peculiar 
to Indiana the underlying idea of direct 
obligation upon the insurer to the 
claimant is definitely made a part of the 
law in most of the states. We have 
chosen Indiana as an example merely 
because Indiana recognizes reciprocals 
and this fact makes the inconsistency 
of the situation particularly significant. 

In this situation one of two things 
must be true. Hither the laws of a 
given state considered together require 
complete, unlimited, full coverage, in- 
surance involving direct obligation by 
the insurer to the claimant, or, they 
permit a limitation of that liability and 
coverage by the insurers through per- 
sonal agreement among themselves in 
apparent violation of law. This situa- 
tion is not, and cannot be made con- 
sistent, and since there is nothing in 
any law known to us which serves to 
make the agreed liability among the 
members an obstacle to a claimant who 
has a direct claim against the insurer, 


‘we are forced to the conclusion that 


under these circumstances the obliga- 
tion of every member of an insurance 
exchange to a direct comvensation 
claimant is without limit. What is true 
of the compensation claim itself is also 
true of cost of surgical aid under com- 
pensation laws, when it is a direct obli- 
gation of the insurer to the surgeon 
who renders the service; and in the 


event of death we have the same condi- 
tions with respect to the undertaker. 

There is another marked inconsisten- 
cy in the Indiana law which we have 
quoted, due particularly to the recogni- 
tion of reciprocals, and that is that por- 
tion of the statutory provision which 
requires that the insurance shall “cover 
all the employes and the entire compen- 
sation liability of the insured.” This 
presents another question. An em- 
p’oyer either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally insures a portion of his risk in 
a reciprocal. Members of the exchange 
are only bound as among themselves 
and within expressed limits for the 
risks of members as disclosed. That 
is the fundamental basis of a recipro- 
cal. These organizations exist in theory 
upon an exchange of definitely de- 
scribed risks upon a definite premium 
and assessment basis, and the Indiana 
law recognizes them on this basis. 
What is the obligation of the exchange 
as to a member who has insured only 
a portion of his risk? Probably other 
members are not obligated. Probably 
such insurance is limited in its scope 
under known reciprocal practice, just 
as it is limited in its amount; that is, 
by agreement among members. This 
is a matter among the members. The 
law requires the insurance of an un- 
disclosed risk, but the same law per- 
mits such insurance by an organization 
which cannot insure an undisclosed 
risk without destruction of the funda- 
mentals upon which it exists. 
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It is not, and cannot be a fact that 
laws devised for the unquestioned pro- 
tection of all employes under compensa- 
tion, under which security for compen- 
sation over a long future period in 
some instances is carefully worked out 
and guarded by the representatives of 
the state enacting the law, can be so 
changed and aborted that a number of 
people can get together and by an 
agreement among themselves deprive 
an employe of that protection which “he 
law has promised him and for which 
the law professes to provide unlimited 
security. 

(To be continued) 





JITNEY MEN SUE RECIPROCAL 





Ask Receiver for Union Indemnity Ex- 
change, San Francisco, Which Can- 
celed Their Policies 





Appointment of a receiver for the 
Union Indemnity Exchange, the auto- 
mobile reciprocal of San Francisco, is 
sought in a suit filed by a number of 
jitney owners whose policies with the 
concern had been canceled by the 
management, says The Underwriters’ 
Report of San Francisco. The Union 
Indemnity Exchange was originally 
launched to write the bonds of jitney 
drivers, a class of business that was 
rejected by the few stock companies 
that had experimented with the line 
because of unfavorable experience. 
Later the concern extended its business 
to include regular automobile lines and 
has developed a substantial business 


with the aid of cut rates. 

According to the jitney men who 
brought suit for an accounting and re- 
ceivership of the Union Indemnity Ex- 
change affairs, J. L. Maritzen, manager 
of the concern, used their funds to help 
organize the exchange, and is now 
seeking to strengthen his control by 
ousting them through the expedient of 
canceling their policies. Maritzen, on 
the other hand, contends that this por- 
tion of the exchange’s business is un- 
desirable because of the heavy loss ex- 
perience, and that the concern in can- 
celing the policies is only exercising 
the privilege of any insurance carrier. 

The Union Indemnity Exchange 
claims admitted assets of $169,772, with 
a net surplus of $9,066, in its annual 
financial statement for December 31, 
1920. The concern’s premium income 
last year was $289,461, with losses paid 
of $88,705. The principal items among 
the schedule of liabilities are unearned 
premium reserve, $108,560; reserve for 
unpaid automobile losses, $11,084, and 
liability loss reserve, $27,785. 





TOBACCO CROP POLICIES 

The Hartford “Courant” says: 

“Announcement has been made by 
Wakefield, Morley & Company, of New 
Haven, Conn., state agents for the 
Globe & Rutgers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, that the company is now pre- 
pared to write hail insurance in Connec- 
ticut. These types of policies are in 
particular demand by tobacco growers 
and are written on a basis of $400 an 
acre valuation, the premium being one- 
eighth of that amount. Any loss on 
growing crops amounting to more than 
5 per cent is paid in full. A second 
form of hail protection policy commands 
a premium of one-tenth of the valuation, 
and losses are paid when damage ex- 
ceeds 10 per cent. The Globe & Rut- 
gers has also begun writing several 
other types of tobacco crop policies, 
covering losses by fire, windstorm and 
tornado.” 





President E. E. Read, Jr., of the Cam- 
den Fire, was chosen vice-president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Camden, 
N. J., at the annual election. 
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Rossia Discontinues 
Direct Marine Risks 


TO WRITE RE-INSURANCE ONLY 








Acts on Complaints of Several Treaty 
Companies; Second Russian Also 
Ceases Direct Business 





The Rossia Insurance Company of 
America, which writes a tremendous 
volume of fire and marine re-insurance, 
discontinued its direct marine writing 
last Saturday. This step was taken 
because. several companies placing re- 
insurance with the Rossia had com- 
plained that the direct writing office in 
New York was competing for some of 
the same covers which it shared in 
later through the re-insurance contracts, 
thus forcing the offices having treaties 
with the Rossia to quote lower rates 
than they otherwise would if the re- 
insurer were not participating also in 
the direct business. 

The New York marine insurance of- 
fice of the company is managed by 
A. Terry Post, likewise secretary of 
Seibels, Collins & Co., and had engaged 
directly in’ marine underwriting for a 
period of six months when it decided to 
close the department rather than jeop- 
ardize several important fire and marine 
re-insurance accounts. Since October, 
1920, the Rossia had been receiving a 
good share of direct covers from local 
brokers and the market was watching 
the experiment with no little interest. 

Previous to the incorporation of the 
United States branch of the Rossia of 
Russia Mr. Post and Mr. Seibels placed 
big cotton marine lines directly with the 
company’s home office, but since it be- 
came more advantageous to transform 
the American branch into an entirely 
separate entity the Rossia confined its 
business to re-insurance, until late last 
year. 

News that the Rossia was closing the 
direct writing department on Beaver 
Street followed closely an announce- 
ment that the American branch of the 
Second Russian, of Petrograd, had 
withdrawn from the direct market and 
would henceforth write marine re-in- 
surance exclusively, but for other rea- 
sons than those prompting the Rossia 
to take the same step. The Second 
Russian still remains a foreign organi- 
zation, despite the fact that it has prac- 
tically no relations with the home of- 
fice, and being Russian has failed to 
receive some first-class business which 
shippers prefer would be placed with a 
thoroughly American company. They 
failed, apparently, to understand that 
the United States Branch is under the 
close supervision of the State Depart- 
ment, has ample funds deposited here, 
and is in no way affected by the Bolshe- 
vik activities in Russia. So, in order 
to remove this unfortunate and really 
unjust disadvantage, under which the 
company was compelled to seek busi- 
ness in these days when good marine 
covers are not over plentiful the local 
branch decided to restrict itself to re- 
insurance writings. Now it not only 
participates in the best lines taken by 
the ‘ceding offices but also receives a 
wider spread of business than was pos- 
aible heretofore. 


TRADE FIGURES POOR 


The government trade report for 
March, eagerly read by the marine un- 
derwriters, brought little encourage- 
ment. Exports decreased still further 
while imports gained slightly. Compar- 
ing the results. with last year it is 
readily understood why the marine in- 
surance market has contracted so sharp- 
ly. The volume of premiums on export 
business has been cut nearly in half. 





Institute Prepares 
New Theft Clauses 


MORE SEVERE THAN BRITISH 








Fix Limits for Insurance; Retain 75% 
Clause; Survey Within 10 Days; 
Non-Delivery Losses Defined 





Having found that to increase the 
rates for theft and pilferage covers 
failed to bring any reduction in the 
tremendously heavy loss ratio the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 
writers is recommending for adoption 
by the companies in this market a re- 
vised set of conditions which shall 
place further restrictions upon the as- 
sured and compel him, for his own 
self protection, to show greater interest 
in the safe transportation of his goods. 
The principal features of the new 
clauses are: the limiting of the amount 
of insurance on any specific quantity of 
goods to the prime cost plus freight in- 
surance and other charges and placing 
of the assured in the position of a co- 
insurer by making him assume part of 
a loss. The underwriters shall cover 
not more than 75, per cent of value of 
the cargo and in case of-~-loss each 
claim must be in excess of $25 before 
the assured may be entitled to recover. 
Further than that the cargo must be 
inspected within ten days after the ex- 
piration of the policy to entitle the 
policyholder to indemnification. On the 
whole the clauses are considerably 


more restrictive than those recently - 


adopted by the British markets. 

Following are the clauses endorsed 
by the Institute for special risks and 
open policies: 

“(Open Policy Form)—In considera- 
tion of additional rates which have been 
or shall hereafter be agreed upon it is 
hereby agreed that this insurance cov- 
ers the visk of loss by theft and/or 
pilferage irrespective of percentage, 
but subject to the following conditions: 

“1. Underwriters shall only pay 75 
per cent of the shipping value (as here- 
inafter defined) of any goods lost by 
the risks above mentioned; 

“2. The shipping value of the goods, 
for the purposes of this insurance, is 
defined as follows: 

The prime cost of the goods to the 

assured by whom or on whose behalf 

the insurance is effected, including 
expenses of and incidental to ship- 
ment of the goods; prepaid freight, if 
any, and charges for insurance. 
When any element of the shipping 
value is expressed in a foreign cur- 
rency it shall, for this purpose, be con- 
verted into dollars at the sight rate of 
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exchange current at the time and place 
of settlement by underwriters. 
“3. No liability for loss to attach 





hereunder unless notice of survey has if 


been given to underwriters’ agent * 
within ten (10) days of the expiry of 
risk under the policy; nor unless claim 
is promptly reported to these assurers 
at the office or agency where the loss 
is payable. 

“4. No loss shall constitute a claim 
hereunder unless the 75 per cent. there- 
of which would be due from under- 
writers shall amount to $25 or over. 

“5. Underwriters shall be entitled to 
75 per cent of any amount recovered 
from carriers or others in respect of 
losses covered by this insurance, after 
deducting expenses of recovery, if any; 
the amount payable to underwriters 
not to exceed the amount paid by them 
in respect of the loss. 

“6. Notwithstanding that losses are 
settled on the shipping value, as above 
defined, the rate of premium agreed 
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upon shall be payable upon the sum in- 
sured against marine perils, whether 
this be more or less than the shipping 
value.” 

Open Policy Form 

Paragraphs 1 and 2 are the same as 
before-mentioned, and Paragraphs 4, 5, 
6 and 7 correspond exactly with Para- 
graphs 3, 4, 5 and 6 of the special risk 
clauses. 

“Open Policy Form—In consideration 
of additional rates which have been or 
shall hereafter be agreed upon it is 
hereby agreed that this insurance cov- 
ers the risk of loss by theft and/or 
pilferage, or by short delivery and/or 
non-delivery (as hereinafter defined), 
irrespective of percentage, but subject 
to the following conditions: 

“3. ‘Short delivery’ and ‘non-delivery,’ 
as used ‘herein, shall cover only the un- 
explained disappearance of goods and 
shall not include mere delay nor de- 
struction of the goods by causes which 
would not be covered under other pro- 
visions of the policy. Furthermore, 
short delivery and non-delivery shall 
only be. covered if the liability of the 
carrier is limited by stipulation in the 
bill of lading to an amount less than 
the shipping value of the goods or nega- 
tived by statute solely because of the 
valuable character of the goods. 

“These clauses are not obligatory a8 
to specie, bullion, precious stones, se 
curities, evidence of debt, personal ef 
fects, pictures, works of art, copper, 
metals and raw silk. The exclusion of 
raw silk to be confined to raw silk 
shipped from the Orient.” 





ANOTHER STRIKE THREATENED 

Just as all danger of a general strike 
in England, which would seriously 
cripple for the time being trade be 
tween that country and the United 
States, appears to have passed, there 
looms upon the horizon the prospect of 
a strike by American seamen. They 
are fighting the wage cuts announced 
by American Steamship Owners’ Asso 
ciation, and threaten to tie-up the ves 
sels unless a compromise is reached. 
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Two Companies Fight 
For “Norden’s” Funds 


A. M. M. VS. WASHINGTON MARINE 
Latter Contends A. M. M. Has No 
Right to Attach Re-Insurer’s De- 
posits; Court Reserves Decision 





Following a hearing Tuesday on the 
application of the Washington Marine 
to have vacated an attachment of the 
American Merchant Marine against the 
funds of the non-admitted Scandinavian 
re-insurance company, the “Norden,” 
the court reserved decision, but it is 
expected that the application of the 
Washington will be granted. If the 
A. M. M. attachment is removed the 
Washington will have the right to seize 
any funds the “Norden” may have in 
New York State. 

Both the American Merchant Marine 
and the Washington Marine have 
treaties of reinsurance with the 
“Norden,” the former’s stating that it 
might retain as deposit against heavy 
losses, the first three months’ pre- 
miums, amounting, according to the 
A. M. M. in its application for a writ 
of attachment, to $41,681. When cer- 
tain losses Occurred on risks placed 
with the “Norden” the A. M. M. drew 
upon the re-insurers’ deposit to the ex- 
tent of $40,126 and demanded that the 
“Norden” forward that amount to this 
country to replace the funds used. 
When the “Norden” refused on the 
grounds that the money expended be- 
longed to it and there was no reason 
why the company should maintain 
nearly $50,000 in this country the A. M. 
M. went before Judge Joseph E. New- 
burger for a warrant against the “Nor- 
den’s” remaining property. 

Meanwhile the Washington Marine 
paid out funds of its own amounting to 
$21,753 more than the “Norden” had 
with the domestic company and when 
the Washington requested the re-insur- 
er to settle this debit account the latter 
refused. This action by the re-insurer 
forced the Washington to obtain from 
Justice Gavegan on April 11 another 
warrant of attachment against the 
funds of the “Norden,” but which will 
avail nothing if the A. M. M.’s prior 
attachment is sustained. 

Learning that its attachment was 
second toa that of the A. M. M., William 
Otis Badger, Jr., and Joseph Thurlow 
Weed, counsel for the Washington, ob- 
tained from Justice Gavegan an order 
to show cause why the first attachment 
should not be vacated upon the ground 
that, assuming all the allegations of the 
A. M. M. to be true, it had suffered no 
damage for which it was entitled to 
judgment, and that all it had done was 
to pay out. for the account of the 
“Norden” funds admittedly belonging 
to that company. 





PRAISES SECTION 22 CHANGE 


Upon learning that the Insurance 
Department had introduced the bill 
amending Section 22 of the Insurance 
Law the “Scandinavian Insurance Mag- 
azine” commented favorably upon this 
measure to broaden the foreign re-in- 
surance markets in the following edi- 
torial entitled “The Right Spirit”: 
“We welcome the good news that the 
insurance authorities in New York have 


‘Prepared for the legislature a_ Dill 


amending Section 22 by providing that 
domestic direct writing companies plac- 
ing re-insurance with the home office of 
admitted foreign companies may waive 
the privilege of taking credit for such 
insurance, assume full. unearned pre- 
mium liability and pay the required 
taxes, and thus release the re-insurers 
from such obligations as are required 


under the unpopular Section 45, enact- 
ed last year.” 


Heart Attack Kills 
Bradford Darrach 


55 YEARS WITH THE ATLANTIC 





Assistant to Cornelius Eldert Regarded 
as One of the Country’s Leading 
Surveyors 





Bradford Darrach holding the official 
position of assistant to the president 
of the Atlantic Mutual, and known and 
beloved by marine insurance men the 
country over for nearly three genera- 
tions, died of heart disease last Satur- 
day at his home in Elizabeth, N. J. In 
the seventy-third year of his age when 
he died, Mr. Darrach had been connect- 
ed with the Atlantic Mutual for slightly 
more than fifty-five years and during 
the entire time was associated with the 
loss department in one or another ca- 
pacity. For the last five years, or since 
Cornelius Eldert was promoted from 
vice-president and head of the loss de- 
partment to president upon the resig- 
nation of Anton Raven, Mr. Darrach 
had complete charge of all the com- 
pany’s loss work and directed its course 
in the settlement of marine loss claims. 
Except for a period of several months 


‘last year he had remained continually 


active until the first of this year when 
he received a leave of absence in order 
that he might stay at home in his fight 
for renewed health. 

Mr. Darrach was not an “inside” man 
in the Atlantic Mutual’s loss depart- 
ment. The greater part of his time he 
passed surveying and appraising dam- 
aged cargoes or vessels and his judg- 
ment on such inspections was accepted 
without question by the majority of ma- 
rine offices in the local market. Thirty 
years ago and more there were very 
few independent surveyors in the vari- 
ous ports of the country and the insur- 
ance companies were obliged oftentimes 
to send their own men to ascertain the 
amount of damage done when a loss 
occurred and to give the loss depart- 
ment at the home office a correct esti- 
mate of «he extent of the company’s 
liability. ‘Such were Mr. Darrach’s du- 
ties and his travels took him from Can- 
ada to Florida on the Atlantic Coast 
and even to the Gulf and Pacific Coast 
ports. He was a familiar figure in 
every American marine market and 
through long years of experience and 
exceptional natural ability for the line 
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of work to which he gave his life 
strength he gained the reputation with 
many as being the country’s ranking 
surveyor. 

Mr. Darrach never appeared unwill- 
ing to travel far for the company no 
matter whether his journeys took him 
thousands of miles from his family for 
weeks at a stretch. The story is told 
that on one occasion he returned home 
on Christmas night from a Canadian 
town and found upon his arrival a 
telegram from the company directing 
him to inspect a severe loss that had 
been reported from New Orleans. He 
left for the South early the following 
morning and was gone for nearly three 
months. 

On February 26, 1866, Mr. Darrach 
entered the employ of the Atlantic Mu- 
tual as an office boy in the loss depart- 
ment and his first duties after he had 
left the lowest ranks was to work on 
some of the seemingly numberless 
prizecourt cases arising during the 
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Civil War when vessels were being 
seized by the Government for various 
reasons. Coming rather as a coinci- 
dence is the fact that the strain under 
which he labored while reviewing and 
adjusting the prize-court cases of the 
great war drew heavily upon his 
strength and weakened his heart. He 
went away last June to rest and re- 
turned to the office in September, re- 
maining until about the first of Janu- 
ary when he again left. During the 
last few weeks his health failed rapidly 
and a week ago he suffered an acute 
attack from which he lacked the vi- 
tality to recover. He is survived by a 
son, Bradford Darrach, Jr., and a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Edward Campbell. 


Aside from his connection with the 
Atlantic Mutual Mr. Darrach acted for 
Many years as treasurer of the Insur- 
ance Clerk’s Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion, an organization of insurance em- 
ployes in and around New York. He 
resigned that position on January 1 of 
this year. He was also a member of 
the Sons of the Revolution. 





BILLS GO TO GOVERNOR 

All the Insurance Department bills 
advocating changes in the State laws 
applicable to marine insurance and 
favored by the local underwriters were 
Passed by both houses of the Legis- 
lature, and are now awaiting the Gov- 
ernor’s signature. The amendments to 
Sections 22, 150, 34 and that relating to 
the incorporation of companies to trans- 
act their business outside the limits of 
the United States, though owned by 
domestic companies will undoubtedly 
become law within the next thirty days 
unless the Governor is convinced that 
any one or all of them are inimical to 
the best interests of the insuring 
public. 





KARLE BILL KILLED 


Senator Karle’s proposed amendment 
to Section 45 of the Insurance Law, en- 
dorsed strongly by the American Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association, died in Com- 
mittee when the Legislature adjourned 
Saturday night. After the second hear- 
ing on the bill local underwriters were 
somewhat fearful that the Insurance 
Committees imight possibly report the 
bill out favorably and it was with evi- 
dent relief that they failed to see the 
Karle measure listed among the bills 
passed in Albany and sent to Governor 
for his signature. 
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Underwriters Here 
Silent on Conference 


BUSY WITH LOCAL TROUBLES 








Difficulties Increased By . Tactics of 
Brokers Who Refuse to Adjust 
Premium Accounts Promptly 





Several weeks ago The Hastern Un- 
derwriter stated in the course of an 
article upon the momentous question 
of international re-insurance relations 
that the local marine market thorough- 
ly believed the tangle was gradually 
correcting itself and that there were 
not sufficient reasons to warrant the 
calling of a general conference of un- 
derwriters, and brokers too, in Europe 
to discuss various solutions to this 
problem. Apparently the attitude here 
is no different today. Few, if any, of 
the leading underwriters care to give 
any opinions for publication. Local 
matters are occupying their minds and 
several say that they lack the time to 
give proper thought and consideration 
to this movement which is attraciing 
widespread and favorable attention in 
European marine insurance circles, es- 
pecially as non-American companies 
write the great proportion of the world’s 
re-insurance. 

In all fairness to the prominent un- 
derwriters, insurance and shipping ed- 
itors, and others abroad who are volc- 
ing their approval of this idea and are 


. working hard for the standardization of 


re-insurance regulations, with special 
attention to the forwarding of pre- 
miums and sending of bordereaux, the 
market here admits they have real rea- 
sons for being dissatisfied. Many of 
them have become involved in any 
amount of trouble over their American 
re-insurance contracts and_ suffered 
needlessly, through the actions of a 
very few underwriters or brokers 
grossly abusing the confidence others 
have placed in them and the domestic 
marine writing companies. While less 
than a half dozen offices can justly be 
accused of openly violating contracts 
the entire market suffers in the estima- 
tion of those foreign insurers who may 
be included among the victims of the 
unscrupulous transactions. 
Why Markets Differ 


The latter seek to avoid a recurrence 
of these unfortunate mishaps and are 
advocating a meeting of representa- 
tives from the marine insurance world 
to attempt to agree upon a code of 
practises which shall be binding upon 
every market. But they suddenly find 
themselves temporarily thwarted in 
their crusade by the relative indiffer- 
ence of the American markets. No ma- 
rine insurance association or “League 
of Nations” can be complete unless the 
companies in this country join, and the 
foreign insurance press is expressing 
regrets at the attitude assumed here. 
And why is it that the domestic com- 
pauy executives remain silent and ap- 
parently uninterested in the proposi- 
tion? Because nine-tenths of them 
have not lost a cent through any in- 
fractions of re-insurance rules, while 
theft and pilferage and other forms of 
losses have cost them hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars, hence their efforts natu- 
rally are centered upon the things that 
affect them most seriously. 

In the re-insurance world three or 
four ceding companies or brokerage 
houses in New York or any other ma- 
rine insurance market may have their 
re-insurance placed with fifty or more 
underwriters, and it is entirely possible 
that each of these re-insurers will be- 
come involved in disputes arising out of 
the carelessness or misdeeds of the 
ceding company or companies or of the 
brokers through whom the re-insurance 
is placed. Assuming they do, and that 
the disputes are long drawn out and 
costly to the re-insurers, they are al- 


most bound to adopt a skeptical atti- 


tude toward the entire market where 
the ceding companies are located, no 
matter how faithfully the remaining 


. companies adhered to the wording and 


spirit of their re-insurance contracts. 
Having been “victimized” once or twice 
the re-insurers are animated to use 
every effort to block other blood-suck- 
ers and just now a general marine con- 
ference appears to be, in their eyes, the 
best way of attacking the entire matter. 

The foreigners’ viewpoint is perfectly 
justified as a natural consequence of 
what they have most undoubtedly had 
to contend with. On the other hand, 
the many companies here whose reputa- 
tions for honorable dealing with as- 
sureds, brokers, and re-insurers are 
never questioned cannot be blamed 
when they don’t reflect the same en- 
thusiasm and determination to support 
a conference as their fellow underwrit- 
ers across the sea who have by no 
means forgotten their differences with 
certain personages in the New York 
market. In the opinion of local under- 
writers the most practicable method to 
eradicate the existing evils relative to 
re-insurance is to center attention here 
on the individual offenders and through 
their removal or suppression to purge 
the market of bad characters. While 
the disturbers are allowed to operate 
freely no set of rules will prevent them 
from causing an endless amount of 
trouble. As an evidence of the way 
the local end of the re-insurance tangle 
is “straightening itself out,” without re- 
course to foreign aid, one has only to 
note the persistency with which com- 
panies here are going hot-foot after 
those whose acts and deeds are truly 
questionable. 


Brokers Aggravate Situation 


The companies are not alone to blame 
for whatever may have happened these 
last few years to unsettle that feeling 
of faith upon which the re-insurance 
business is so largely based. Certain 
local brokers have contributed their full 
share to aggravating this international 
dispute by consistently violating, it is 
charged by domestic companies in this 
market as well as by re-insurers on the 
other side of the Atlantic, both the writ- 
ten and unwritten principles of re- 
insurance with respect to the adjust- 
ment of premium accounts. There is 
no pardonable excuse whatsoever why 
brokers placing re-insurance abroad for 
local companies should assume the 
right to hold premiums due the re- 
insurers and check off losses against 
this credit when the terms of the writ- 
ten agreements contain no such specific 
provisions. Under the laws of New 
York State brokers cannot be held liable 
automatically by the assured or insurers 
for the payments of premiums as in 
England, and were such a requirement 
passed by the Legislature, as seems al- 
most necessary under existing condi- 
tions, these brokers would be less ready 
to deny or ignore their duties. For no 
apparent reasons they hold tightly to 
the monies in their possession, but not 
belonging to them, to the last possible 
moment and force the officers of Amer- 
ican companies to go to Europe to col- 
lect losses and even then they aren’t 
always successful because the re-insur- 
ers refuse to pay directly to the ceding 
companies when they contend they 
have meanwhile forwarded the amounts 
in dispute to the New York brokers. 
The folly of it all lies in the fact that 
a large number of insurers and re- 
insurers are drawn into the dissension, 
useless irritation is caused and before 
the affair has blown over each market 
has suffered in the estimation of the 
other, while the real provokers sit glee- 
fully on the side lines, holding the 
funds, and disregarding any harsh 
words sent their way. Why shouldn’t 


they? They cannot be touched quickly. 


However, it is quite gratifying to know 


that underwriters here are attempting - 


to rid the market of its undesirable 
elements and so remove the prime 
causes for calling an international con- 
ference to settle these difficulties. 
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What Will 


The Jones Act Remedy? 


The facts underlying The Jones Act are more or 
L Of the general public few have a 
clear idea of the conditions that The Jones Act 
was designed to correct. 
counts for the variety of contradictory opinions 
heard about the benefits or injuries that will re- 
sult from the operation of the new Merchant 


less obscure. 


Marine Law. 


Why not get the facts? Nowhere have we seen 
a clearer statement of the facts underlying the 
insurance phases of the Jones Act than the state- 
ment of Dr. S. S. Huebner, Expert to the U. S. 
Shipping Board, published in the booklet “The 
Basis of Our Shipping Prosperity.” 


Here in plain business English he tells the insur- 
ance conditions that the Jones Act was designed 
to remedy. He speaks as an authority and gives 
the facts straight from the shoulder. 


To understand the Jones Act you should read 
Dr. Huebner’s booklet. We will mail you a copy 


on request. 


The Washington Marine Insurance 
Company of New York 


MARINE and AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Home Office, 51 Beaver Street, New York 








BARE BOAT CHARTER FORM 


The bare boat charter form, which 
the American Steamship Owners’ Asso- 
ciation hopes to have as the basis for 
future chartering contracts between the 
United States Shipping Board and pri- 
vate operations, contains a provision 
that the Shipping Board, as owner of 
the vessels, must pay for all insurance. 
Section 11 of the charter form reads as 
follows: “The owner shall be respon- 
sible for fire, marine, war and all other 
risks of whatsoever nature or kind, in- 
cluding all risks of liability for damage 
occasioned to other vessels, persons 
and property, and further owner shall 
also cover vessel against P. and IL. 
risks.” i 





LOADLINE BILL IN CONGRESS 


Substantially in the same form as last 
year, the loadline bill, providing for 
compulsory loadlines, has been re-in- 
troduced into Congress by Representa- 
tive George W. Edmonds. It is expect- 
ed that the bill will be reported out of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries favorably and passed by both 
houses without opposition. All the ob- 
jectionable features were removed fol- 
lowing several hearings during the last 
session. 





MORE TRAFFIC ON CANAL 


When the New York Barge Canal 
opens for traffic on May 1 there will 
probably be an increased number of 
barges placed in operation by private 
companies to handle cargoes formerly 
earried by the Government’s fleet of 
seventy barges which is now idle be- 
cause the Government has rejected the 
bids so far offered for these craft. 





The Maritime Exchange held its an- 
nual meeting late this week for the 
election of officers and six of the nine- 
teen directors whose terms of office ex- 
pired this- month. 








This doubtless ac- 











GREEK STEAMER COVERS 


Brokers who are wondering whether 
local underwriters will insure ship- 
ments consigned to Greece on Ameri- 
can, British or Italian vessels and trans- 
shipped on board a Grecian steamer at 
some European port are keeping in 
close touch with the London and Liver- 
pool marine markets. The British in- 
surers for most part take the position 


that they will refuse to assume liability 
for trans-shipments on Greek carriers 
under open policies unless the assured’s 
account is first class in every respect 
and well worth retaining. The moral 


hazard on Greek steamers is consid- 
ered dangerous since several vessels 
foundered recently and the underwrit- 
ers aren’t eager to buck against a 
double moral risk under a single policy. 





MONTREAL TARIFF MEETING 


Members of the Montreal Tariff met 
here last week and in Montreal on \lon- 
day of this week to fix the rate for 
Canadian exports during the ensuing 
six Spring and Summer months. In 
most instances the rates in force last 
year were reaffirmed, but there were a 
few slight increases made. The \ion- 
treal Tariff is an association of Ameri- 
can and Canadian underwriters wich 
twice a year prepares a printed s:jed- 
ule of marine rates on Canadian car- 
goes leaving the St. Lawrence Rive” or 
Atlantic Coast ports. 





W. D. LEE RESIGNS 


William D. Lee has resigned as ‘he 
marine manager of the Detroit offic of 
Wagner, Taylor & Edson, Inc., 80 }\:id- 
en Lane, general insurance bro!:''s, 
and returned to New York. Mr. ce 
was manager of the New York «lice 
prior to his going to Detroit se\-ral 
weeks ago. R. Frank Moment, who )as 
been connected with the local offi: of 
the concern, succeeded Mr. Lee ‘ere 
and retains that position today. Both 
Mr. Lee and Mr. Moment were former: 
ly associated with Appleton & Cox. 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY NEWS 





Indemnity of N. A. to 
Join Casualty Exchange 
APPLICATION IS FORWARDED 


A Move Which Will Interest Under- 
writers; Officers and Committee- 
men of Exchange 








The Indemnity Insurance Company of 


North America has applied for admit- 
tan to the Casualty Insurance Ex- 
change. This is news which will be of 
considerable interest to underwriters. 

The Casualty Insurance Exchange, 
which has its offices at 13 Park Row, 
was organized in December, 1912, and 


W. S. Collins is manager. 

The following are the officers of the 
Exciange: chairman, John §S. Turn, 
Aetna; vice-chairman, §S. G. Martin, 
United States F. & G.; secretary-treas- 
urer, G. C. Wetzel, Continental Casual- 
ty; executive committee members: H. 
B. Johnson, Travelers; M. EB. Jewett, 
Royal Indemnity; Paul Rutherford, 
Hartford; W. G. Minner, Zurich; A. W. 
Whitney, National Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Bureau. 

The annual meeting is held the first 
Friday in November, and quarterly 
meetings in February, May, August and 
November, 





OPENS STATE BOND BUREAU 

Farrington Smith has charge of the 
state surety bond bureau which the 
American Surety Company has opened 
in Albany. Mr. Smith, who has had 
many years of experience in insurance 
and suretyship, will be located at 148 
State Street, Albany, N. Y. 

Daily notices of all state calls for 
bids on purchases; sales and construc- 
tion work; the furnishing of bidding 
blanks and specifications; telegraphic 
notice of bid openings and awards; fil- 
ing of bid papers; and the reporting of 
bid openings will constitute some of the 
services which this bureau will furnish 
to its clients without cost. 

The bureau is entirely distinct from 
the Albany branch of the American 
Surety Company, which solicits and ex- 
ecutes surety bonds and issues burglary 
insurance policies. 





MENG AND BROWN PROMOTED 

C. E. Meng, who was formerly at- 
tached to the payroll audit staff of the 
Pittsburgh Branch Office of the Trav- 
elers has been assigned to the Kansas 
City Branch to take over the work of 
Frank E. Wolcott. _Mr. Wolcott, who 
had been on the salary list for fourteen 
years, has left to establish an agency 
of his own. 

A. J. Brown has been appointed Sup- 


~yg ndent Auditor of Payrolls at Buf- 
alo, 





MARYLAND CAS. DIRECTORS 

The Maryland Casualty Company an- 
hounces the election of two new di- 
rectors—Howard H. Young, president of 
the J. S. Young Company and Arthur W. 
Thompson, president of the Philadel- 
phia Company. 


Shows Insurance As 
Attractive Profession 


GOOD TALK BY CASUALTY MAN 





Man Entering Mercantile Pursuit Must 
Have Capital, and Even Then 
Majority Fail 





In a statement to agents of the Na- 
tional Life of the U. S. A., Chicago, W. 
Arnold, of Marion, Ind., sums up the 
reasons why casualty insurance is an 
attractive profession for a man. The 
points he scores follow: 

“There are two thoughts that enter 
a man’s mind when he is starting in 
the casualty insurance, mercantile or 
any other line of business. How much 
will I have to invest and how much can 
I make? : 

“A man entering the mercantile busi- 
ness has many things to contend with. 
Capital to start on, credit with whole- 
salers, overhead expense and hundreds 
of other details. Then it may be months 
before he is established on a paying 
basis. 

“Statistics prove that 98 per cent of 
business ventures fail. 

“Compare this man with a man who 
sells casualty insurance for the Nation- 
al Life Insurance Company of the U. 
S. A. He has nothing invested but his 
time. He is furnished, free of charge, 
all the material with which to start in 
business. He is backed by a Company 
which has millions of dollars in assets. 
He can, if he will, make money from 
the first day. For a two cent stamp, he 
can get the advice and help of men 
who have had years of experience in 
the casualty business. With pluck and 
perseverance, he can build up an in- 
come that is second to none in his town. 
There is no comparison. 

“Aside from the financial gain in the 
casualty business, it appeals to me from 
a sentimental standpoint. The fact that 
I can go to a man when he is sick 
and down and out, and can hand him the 
wherewithal to pay the rent and feed 
himself and kiddies, is a big satisfac- 
tion in itself, and I can feel that I have 
done some good in this old world. 

“T have found, in my experience in this 
business, that comparatively few people 
carry health and accident insurance. In 
one day’s canvass, I found that out of 
ten people canvassed, one carried 
health and accident insurance, while 
all carried life insurance. That is a 
very small per cent. It seems that ‘the 
fields are white and ready to be picked’ 
and the man who gets in now will reap 
the harvest. 

“Set a mark for yourself in produc- 
tion. Make it twice as much as you 
ever wrote before. Then work, work! 
work! ! Don’t be satisfied until you 
have exhausted every effort to reach 
your goal. Make night calls. After 
supper, the man of the house sits down 
to smoke his pipe. This is the best 
time in the world to canvass him and 
get his name on the dotted line. Can- 
vass the women. They, above all others, 
are anxious to have their husbands’ 
salaries insured in case of illness.” 
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Madigan Talks 
‘ On Burglary Losses 


HARD HIT 





EAST NOT 





Central and Western States Suffered 
More From Losses; Antiquated 
Police Systems 





James G. Madigan, vice-president of 
the Union Indemnity Insurance Com- 
pany, says that the heaviest burglary 
losses were reported in the Central and 
Western states during the long period 
of abnormal burglary losses. He at- 
tributes this to the fact that the police 
systems in the larger cities and towns 
in that section of the country w-re not 
adequately equipped to cope with the 
situation. When interviewed by a rep- 
resentative of The Eastern Underwriter, 
Mr. Madigan said that, in his opinion, 
this period of burglary losses was the 
result of war values and the general 
conditions coincident with demobiliza- 
tion. 

The moral hazard had to be consid- 
ered, for with the very high prices in 
vogue immediately following the Armis- 
tice there were provided numerous op- 
portunities for unscrupulous business 


men to unload their stocks by fictitious 
theft and then put in a claim to the 
insurance companies. In addition to this 
type of loss there was the theft of silk 
and furs by persons who were willing 
to risk everything in the hope of mak- 
ing a big profit on their venture. 
Police Systems Inadequate 

Mr. Madigan made a trip to the 
Middle West and Central states where 
he personally investigated conditions in 
the cities. The losses from that part of 
the country were unusual, and he de- 
cided that a personal investigation was 
essential. Directing particular atten- 
tion to employment conditions and 
police arrangements, Mr. Madigan made 
an extensive survey in twelve of the 
largest cities in the Central and Middle 
West states. The result of his report 
to his company was the refusal of the 
company to solicit any more business 
in that section. 

Police arrangements in these twelve 
cities were not at all satisfactory. The 
salaries of the force were unusually 
low, in many cases they had been fixed 
by the legislatures. The members of 
the police force were then receiving 
salaries which were considerably below 
the average wage of the common labor- 
er. It was not strange, then, that no 
young men wanted to be on the force. 
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And as a consequence, much older men 
took up the work. This left openings 
for another class of men, the crooks. 
These fellows saw a chance to practice 
their chosen profession in the uniform 
of law and order and were quick to 
apply for positions on the police force. 

To show how well this worked one 
city reported twenty-two hold-ups in 
twenty-one days. And the burglary 
losses kept piling up. Thefts of every 
description were perpetrated, and the 
insurance companies received innumer- 
able loss claims. Losses were also 
coming in from other parts of the coun- 
try, but these districts where the police 
forces were inadequate furnished many 
more than their share. Soon after Mr. 
Madigan’s company refused to accept 
risks in these sections, the general loss 
period began to ease off. Although the 
Eastern states suffered big losses, the 
proportion was not unusual. In this 
section, where the thefts were large, 
the number of losses was not surprising 
when one stops to consider the un- 
settled conditions coincident with the 
readjustment period. 

East Well Protected 

Yet the police systems could be im- 
proved in the Eastern states. New 
York City, with its huge police force, 
is not as well protected as it should be, 
particularly in the business districts. 
Mr. Madigan believes that it also might 
be said that this force is not receiving 
sufficient salary. The police should be 
more efficiently equipped with motor 
evcles in order that they may success- 
fully cope with the burglars, bandits, 
and crooks who usually are provided 
with high power automobiles. The 
beats which some of the officers in the 
business districts have to patrol are too 
long; more men should be added to the 
force so that each officer would have 
less ground to cover. 

Losses Becoming Normal 


The heavy losses are decreasing 
while the theft and larceny cases are 
increasing, which is an indication of a 
return to normal conditions. Summer 
home burglaries are being reported, for 
this is the season when summer homes 
are opened and often found to have 
been burgled during the closed season. 
The servant cases are not as numerous 
as they were a few months ago, for the 
depression in general business has ren- 
dered a goodly supply of former serv- 
ants available. Consequently there is 
an opportunity for selection; the house- 
keepers are not hiring the first person 
who happens to be jobless. References 
are demanded and investigated, thus 
minimizing the chances of theft by 
crooks in the guise of servants. 

In the words of Mr. Madigan, “Many 
a servant is blamed for a theft which 
never took place.” Families who re- 
port suspicious losses are ever ready to 
blame the servant and, as evidence that 
there has been a theft, will say that at 
various times they employed several 
different servants. The insurance com- 
panies still have to deal with persons 
who had something last fall which they 
can’t find now! 





NEW. EXECUTIVE SPECIALS 


Announcement has just been made by 
the Maryland Casualty Company of the 
appointment of five executive speciai 
agents, under the personal supervision 
and direction of President F. Highlands 
Burns. The quintet with their terri- 
tories, follows: 

Craft W. Veneiff, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Delaware; Louis G. F. Hoffman, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska; R. A. 
Rutherford, Boston, the six New Eng- 
land states; J. N. Hulse, Louisville, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Alabama, North 
Carolina; J. E. Charbonnel, Chicago, 
oe Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, 

0. 





The Union Indemnity Company has 
been admitted to New Jersey to do 
fidelity and surety business. 


G. WETZEL WITH PERRIN & SON 





Appointed Manager of Casualty Depart- 
ment; Has Charge of Compensa- 
tion and Liability Lines 





George G. Wetzel, who has been with 
the Massachusetts Bonding & Insur- 
ance Company for the past nine years 
and has been appointed manager of the 
casualty department in the office of W. 
L. Perrin & Son, New York general ag- 
ents of the Continental Casualty Com- 
pany, has been well and favorably 
known on the Street for years. 

Mr. Wetzel will have charge of the 
compensation and liability lines. He 
has been in the liability business in 
New York City for more than twenty 
years and has a wide acquaintance 
among brokers. His insurance career 
covers connections with the Travelers, 
Maryland Casualty, Aetna Life and the 
Massachusetts Bonding Company. Mr. 
Wetzél was manager of the liability de- 


partment of the latter company when 


he assumed his new position with W. L. 
Perrin & Son. 





MUST SEE DOCTOR 





Compensation Refused Hartford Man 
Until He Consents to Accept 
Treatment 





Hartford, Conn., April 20.—His abso- 
lute refusal to obey instructions of the 
surgeon in charge of his case, resulted 
in the suspension of compensation pay- 
ment to Frank Kennedy of East Hart- 
ford. Compensation Commissioner 
Chandler, in ordering the payment sus- 
pended, ruled that Kennedy should not 
receive any compensation until he had 
accepted either the medical services 
proffered him by the employer or those 
of a satisfactory doctor of his own 
choice. 

Kennedy, who was injured on Sep- 
tember 1 last was sent to a hospital, but 
because of a cold he could not be op 
erated on immediately, the evidence 
showed. He left the institution against 
the advice of the attending physician, 
and was sent to a private physician by 
his employer, it was stated. Finding 
several patients waiting, it was shown, 
Kennedy did not wait his turn, but left 
without receiving treatment, and failed 
to seek further medical attention. 





A. B. Nickerson, examiner of claims 
of the Maryland Casualty Company, has 
been made superintendent of the Bur- 
glary Claim Division. Mr. Nickerson 
is another example of the big field that 
insurance offers to the hard worker. 
Twelve years ago he started in at $4 
per week as one of the Maryland’s 
office boys. He studied law at night 
at the University of Maryland and has 
been admitted to the Baltimore Bar. 
However, that did not deter him from 
4 ag work as his promotions will 
attest. 





WILSON VICE-PRESIDENT 

®. King Wilson, who has been con- 
nected with the legal department of the 
Fidelity & Deposit Company of Mary- 
land, has been elected a vice-president 
of the company. Mr. Wilson, who has 
spent the last eight years with the Fi- 
delity & Deposit, was previous to 1913 


general attorney for the American — 


Bonding Company. 


Help Wanted Male 


Manager for Metropolitan Com- 
pensation Claim Department of 
large insurance company. Must 
understand the compensation law, 
the court decisions and be familiar 
with the procedure of the indus- 
trial board, in addition to execu- 
tive experience. Reply with full 
particulars. 

Address Box 47 

The Eastern Underwriter 
105 William Street 
New York City 




















| The “Home” of Automobile Insurance 


Chester M. Cloud 
Metropolitan Agent 
Automobile Dept. 


The Home Insurance Co., New. York 
59-61 Maiden Lane 


Phone: John 1363 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY POINTERS 








In the March issue of 

Futurefor the “Budget,” the Mary- 

the land Casualty Company 

Surety Agent organ, L. C. Reynolds 

has an article in which 

he has the following to say regarding 

the future in the selling of surety 
bonds: 

“Surety business is yet in its infancy. 
Not many years ago it was an un- 
known quantity. 

‘Knowledge on the science of selling 
surety bonds is not to be found in 
books. It can only be gained by ex- 
perience and many hard knocks. An 
every day battle with the practical side 
will accomplish greater results than will 
all the theory that men may ever secure 
by ‘book knowledge.’ 

“Hundreds of bonds are being signed 
by personal sureties every day, because 
of a lack of intelligent education along 
corporate surety lines. Thus, millions 
of dollars are lost annually to surety 
companies and their agents, while per- 
sonal sureties and widows and orphans 
continue to suffer from financial dis- 
tress. 

“Many people say that a successful 
surety salesman is born—not made. 
_ That is undoubtedly a mistake. Success 
sometimes is spasmodic, and not real or 
lasting. The steady plodder is preferred. 
The agent who shows a steady and con- 
tinuous increase is the man who grinds. 

“He who is willing to absorb, who is 
susceptible of instruction, who is not 
afraid of work, who will obey orders and 
keep ‘a stiff upper lip,’ will reach the 
top of the ladder. 

“With these stones as a foundation, 


J. L. MAUTNER 


45 John St. 
NEW YORK . 
Phone John 1570-3972 





J. L. MAUTNER AGENCY 


Complete Automobile Coverage 
All Casualty Lines 








to which may be added self-control and 
diplomacy, a man may build without 
limit. None of these is a gift. Any one, 
or all, may be easily acquired, cultivated 
and developed, according to the indi- 
vidual desire. An agent who possesses 
such qualifications will soon acquire 
knowledge of the various surety lines. 
Those agents skilled in soliciting surety 
business are more sought after than at 
any time in our history.” 
ses 


Bath tubs and soap are a 
Accident deadly combination, re 
Policy sponsible for hundreds of 
Reminders accidents that occur around 
the home, says “Protec- 
tion,” the Travelers weekly organ. Oc- 
casionally these two work up something 
new between them. A New York insur- 
ance man was taking a bath. Hopping 
out of the tub he hit on a piece of wet 
soap that he had dropped a minute or 
so before. Then something happened; 
he shot across the room, swooped 
through a low open window, and landed 
on the sidewalk below—attired in a 
scantier apparel than a Greek statue. 
Luckily he escaped with his life—but he 
sustained injuries of a painful nature. 
Being in the business, he was undoubt- 
edly protected by accident insurance. 
Apropos of dropping out of the win- 
dow, a Los Angeles pedestrian was 
badly shaken up when one of his fellow 
citizens hurled his wife out of the win- 
dow and she landed on top of him. 
Being hit by a milk bottle is not an 
uncommon occurrence, but to be bowled 
over by a thrown wife is more of a dis- 
tinction. 


A. J. HESS 


127 Wheaton PI. 


RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
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Can Be Seen For Miles 
A snap of the Travelers building and 
tower, taken after a mantle of snow was 
spread over roof tops in Hartford, is 








shown in this column. The Travelers 
Tower can be seen when approaching 
the city miles away. 
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Grady Back On Job 

John H. Grady, New York manager 
for the General Accident, is back at 
his desk after a week’s absence on ac- 
count of illness. Mr. Grady caught a 
cold which developed into grippe, but 
his fighting constitution prevented the 
grippe from getting the better of him, 
and now he is endeavoring to conva- 
lesce in spite of the mean weather 
which has been New York’s portion 
lately. 

ss #6 

New Figure in Philadelphia Field 

Arthur Stofft, who recently came to 
Philadelphia from Minnesota, and who 
is to be associate manager of the Trav- 
elers in that city, is one of the best 
posted men in the country regarding 
exchanges, mutuals and _ reciprocals, 
and has had no difficulty in holding his 
own in competition with them. 

* o s 
Lott Not General Chairman of Informa- 
tion Bureau 

Edson S. Lott, president of the Unit- 
ed States Casualty, says he is not gen- 
eral chairman of the Casualty Informa- 
tion Clearing House; that he was never 
elected or appointed to that office. He 
adds in a letter to The Eastern Under- 
writer: “I am in full sympathy with the 
Casualty Information Clearing House. 
The United States Casualty was an 
early contributor, and it has contributed 
as much as any other company towards 
its support, but I never have been, am 
hot now and never shall be general 
chairman.” 

* es 8 
Child’s Death Causes Unique Claim 

A prominent claim man, who has had 
twenty years’ experience, tells The 
Eastern Underwriter this story of an 
unique claim: 

B. child, searcely forty-eight hours 
old, died and the insurance company 
Was called upon to pay a $10,000 dam- 
age claim. The plaintiff put the case 
in the hands of an attorney, who drew 
up the claim in the name of the child’s 
father as administrator of the estate 
of the infant deceased. 

The allegations in the complaint 
Were to the effect that the plaintiff 
With wife and child were tenants in 
certain premises in New York of the 

defendant and that “while the deceased 













was lawfully, properly and rightfully 
in the apartment occupied by plaintiff 
herein, the ceiling in hallway, adjoining 
said apartment, fe’'l with great force, 
causing particles thereof and great 
quantities of dust and debris to pass 
into the apartment wherein said de- 
ceased was, causing her to sneeze, 
cough, and become convulsive, and 
therefore inflicting upon her mortal in- 
juries which resulted directly in her 
death.” 

The company’s investigation dis- 
closed the fact that the child was but 
two days old and that it died of con- 
vulsions, which was a natural cause of 
death. So convincing was the insur- 
ance company’s presentation of its side 
of the case that the father decided to 
withdraw his claim. 

a o . 

Agents Talk of Forming a Mutual 

Some of the Philadelphia automobile 
agents are so disgusted with the high 
rates for full cover and the hard sled- 
ding there for auto insurance that there 
is some talk of their forming a mutual 
to insure cars. Although competition 
of the reciprocals is busier in Philadel- 
phia than any other place, and the ag- 
ents are seeing many of the higher- 
priced cars go off their books, the ad- 
vice of The Eastern Underwriter is that 
they do not form the mutual, i. e., 
unless they want to give the reciprocal 
crowd a good new talking point. 
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Building Up Fine Staff 
Vice-President and General Manager 
C. F. Frizzel, of the Indemnity Insur- 
ance Company of North America, is 
building up one of the best executive 
staffs in the country. It is a case of 
every man an expert. 
a a * 
For Once Underwriters Are Unsympa- 
thetic 
The howl that went up from agents 
after they heard about the new auto rate 
advances fell on empty underwriting 
ears. The underwriters pay the losses. 
= . om 


Crack Golfers 

Hugh R. Loudon, United States man- 
ager of the Liverpool & London & Globe, 
and C. F. Shallcross, United States 
manager of the North British & Mer- 
cantile, are two of the best insurance 
golfers in the United States. 

e + * 


Employers’ Fire Auto Business 

“The Standard,” of Boston, announces 
that the automobi’e department of the 
Employers’ Fire of Boston will be rep- 
resented throughout the country in the 
general agencies of the Employers’ Li- 
ability of which the Employers’ Fire is 
a member. This is a novelty, and a 
most interesting move. Separate ap- 
pointments for general fire business 
will be made at desirable points. 

s. ¢ 8 


Federation to Meet in Country Club 

The annual meeting of the Insurance 
Federation of Pennsylvania will be held 
on May 2 at the Llanerch Country Club, 
Manoa, Delaware county, Pa. The con- 
vention will be called to order at 10 
o’clock A. M. After the election of offi- 
cers and directors and completion of 
the business the Federation members 
will join in the field day of the Insurance 
Golf Association of Philadelphia and in 
the evening they will partake of a din- 
ner at the club house. 

The Philadelphia Federation repre- 
sentatives at the Atlantic City meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States on April 27 to 29 will be 
National Councillor John W. Doriss, 8. 
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Surplus and Reserves to Policyholders Over Two Million Dollars 
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The METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


HOME OFFICE, 47 CEDAR STREET 
CHARTERED 1874 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Accident and Health Insurance 


EUGENE H. WINSLOW, President 
Robert A. Drysdale, Vice-Pres. S. Wm. Burton, Sec. Alonzo G. Brooks, Ass't Ses, 
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HEAD OFFICE 
CHICAGO 


F. W. LAWSON 
General Manager 


Liability, Accident 
Burglary,Boiler and 
Credit Insurance 








THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 





Established 1869 


London Guarantee & Accident Co., Ltd. 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 










F. J. WALTERS 
Resident Manager 


55 JOHN STREET 
New York 


Elmer A. Lord &Co. 


145 Milk St., Boston 
Resident Managers 


New England 
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Telephone :—John 5880 


MOTOR CAR MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
MOTOR CAR MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
50-56 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


We write full coverage automobile insurance at 20% less than 
the conference rates. 


Business written only through brokers 


We are open for agencies in New York and Pennsylvania 








The Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. 


The original and leading Liability 
Insurance Company in the World 
LIABILITY, STEAM BOILER, 
ACCIDENT, HEALTH, FIDELITY 
AND BURGLARY INSURANCE 
United States Branch 
SAMUEL APPLETON, United States Mgr. 
Employers’ Liability Building 


33 BROAD STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





AGENTS WANTED 








H. Pool and Kent Packard. Federation 
members from Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, 
Reading, Scranton and other cities and 
towns in Pennsylvania will also attend 
the meeting. ~ 





TRAVELERS CHANGES 

The Travelers announces the follow- 
ing changes: 

H. A. Persell, manager at Pittsburgh, 
has been appointed manager, life and 
accident departments, 42d Street 
branch office, New York City. 

Robert J. Waugh, manager at Atlanta, 
Ga., has been appointed manager, life, 
accident and group departments, Pitts- 
burgh branch office. 











MORE THAN | 
$28,500,000.00 


has been paid to Continental poli- 
cyholders or their beneficiaries as 
indemnities for loss of business 
time by accident, or for accidental 
loss of sight, limb or life, or for 
loss of business time by sickness. 


In every city of the Union and 
in Canada we are protecting many 
thousands of business and profes- 
sional men. Continental Accident 
& Health Policies SELL and stay 
sold—Good openings for the right 
man. 


Conticental Casualty Company 


H. G. B. Alexander, Pres. 
General Offices: Chicago, U. S. A. 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto, Canada 


























E. F. McLaughlin, manager at Toledo, 
Ohio, has been appointed manager, life, 
accident and group departments, At- 
lanta, Ga., branch office. 


Charles L. Byars, special agent, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has been appointed man- 
ager, life, accident and group depart- 
ments, Toledo, Ohio, branch office. 
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